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PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS 
—FOUNDATION. 


While I earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
I do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand I shall 


try to encourage every one to do ail in their power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping, but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward. Nothing is patented in the shape of hives or implements, that we advertise. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purpose, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 94g outside measure. <As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you, 
yourself, can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as gocd 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

I? your hives are all full, upper story and lower, and the honey is still uncapped, put ona 
third one, and neitherlet your bees hang out idly nor swarm, if it takes another story st if. When 
they get to crowding out, give them room if you have to sit up all night to do it. 

The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and Italians, is a matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Perhaps no one thing in bee cuiture, ever brought forth such unbounded tokens of approval, 
as has the comb foundation. All controversies are at an end and nothing now remains but to de- 
vise ways and means whereby the expense of its manufacture may be cheapened. 
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Doolittle’s Advertisement. 


Having had many ealls for wares used in our apiary, 






My ideas of fixing colonies for winter. . sevececesees aon we have concluded to sell for samples, as below ; that our 
California, and how they do things there .......... ot bee-keeping friends, if they desire, may have a pattern to 
; oe we Paekontes SE Rs salen ees oo | work by in making them. 
nee ee caiiias parpetee.. eniuibdtaiass chad ton 262 | Doolittle’s improved Gallup hive with 30 boxes and ; 
Out door wintering, with 8 and 11 frame hives..... 262 | _ cases and wintering arrangement all eomplete-.. $6 25 
MOO GENOUE oo. coc) basins vase oivhecss ==> 0h 263 | Standard Gallup hive with 21 boxes and cases all % 
Imported SSR ee OG 5 een a eee 263 t anys ceecccccccccs steeeee te eeeneeeesewes cococee 8 Dy 
Queens that won't lay ......:. .......0-sceccessceens 264 | _ The above are well painted, with tin roof. 
Bee-hunting.......... a 45 Seen Roe caw eeec eee ne 265 | Sample set of cases with 21 boxes that will fit any 
ASters .......... 0. e eee cee ee sesssrivessveverseegig | frame hive at top 24x20 (outside measure) or 
MID 3.05.5 cs nsec ccs oces ca dnce }uskeucea codes songs ie ia mner a te teee renee eeees se ceeesccee peusaeees 2 00 
IMC NMNG 2, Cra en i 271 | Sam ple case with 3 boxes -.-.-.. steseeereeeeeens Kee 40 
SEI CRIN icon cas eciahecs veasy sit Sa 273 | Sample case with 2 boxes (by mail 16c extra)....--. 35 
How to keep cakes of wax from cracking.......... 273 | Sample box ready to nail (by mail 3eextra)-....-.- 0 
da Oe re a taeks for fastening glass in honey boxes, sample 
How to keep the queen out of the upper story ....273 | by mail 6 cts.; per 1000, 40 “. > per S000, 35 cts. ; 
Bees killing young workers.... ...........---.---- 274 | _ (by mail 8 cts. extra per 1000) _ i 
Seana SU IER os es cs hans chuseaaber sens 274 Block to nail boxes on (by mail 35e extra)-.-.-.-.-- 1 5 
oe a acu wcckausk antes cee 274 | Block to tin boxes on (by mail 25c extra).....--+--- 3 
Brood in the section boxes............-.---.-0+-4- 275 } Address, G. M. DOOLITT LE, 
Cross bees and the remedy................-ceceeees 2 101 Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
PI SE I iin fos 5 ven ekccvecensccceer ceases 275 | - $$ ——— _—— . _ 
Asilus, Missouriensis, or bee eater ...........-.---- 276 | 
Oe ee it ND MINES Ss og os Seb 5055 Kaeo: ones bkcees 276 | ITAL LAN OVEENS FOR Tee PALL 
RUNNIN RN 5s. 2k. ocd y ois oicaateaa biases ecemees 276 f 
Honey in jars and vases, and embossing in } Semana 

ET NN is coe siks sob vane paeariaeeeenae 276 | Unwarranted Queens, each..........cecccccecccece 
PIE oc Sc ue eso es abet abana ine eee Meee 279 | Warranted i wht oe a 
How to winter bees for 50c per colony............- 280 | 2 “ per % a 
EP error ie rer eed. $7 “e: EMME tpn sence Fea oa ve 
Bread and molasses for bees...............6.+00000- 280 | Tested 6 GOON cea eb Pees wees; sewn s 250 

| 2 frames, rrucleus and tested queen......0..seeeees 450 








You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not said— 
“Dear me what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comer 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 


any thing you may have previously seen even though | 


it were months ago. 

Binders tor GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ac- 
cording to quality. For table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 2. Send in your 
orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


100 
PURE ITALIAN SWARMS 


FOR SALE AT $5.00 EACH 


for orders of five or more. Single, $6.00. Langstroth hive, 
size of frame, inside 17x94. Strong colonies in a perfectly 
healthy condition, plenty of stores. 

9-10 ALBERT POTTER, Eureka, Wis. 


Bean FOOT POWER MA- 
CHINERY. 
different machines with which 
} Builders, Cabinet Makers, Wagon 
Makers, and Jobbers in miscella- 
neous work can compete as to QUALI- 
TY and PRICE with steam power man- 
ufacturing ; also Amateurs’ supplies, 
saw blades, fancy woods and designs. 
Say where you read this and send for 
catalogue and prices. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
6tfd Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 












ILES for small circular saws. Something new. 
With these a saw can be made to do handsomer work 
than ordinary planing. For sample of the work, see sam- 
ple of the Section Boxes we are now sending out. Files 





mailed for 20c. each. A. L. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Sate arrival of all qneens guaranteed. 
9-10 J. OATMAN & CO., Dundee, Kane Co., I). 


CLASS HONEY JARS. 


| 1 th. Round Honey Jars, Corks included, per gross.. $5 00 
*) “ - - - 


2 th. eve 7 25 
HONEY TUMBLERS. 
NO COVER. 
4 Bast, Wiain OP FIC 00s cidisicccccavvesovecses 10 doz. 
6 dozen in a package’ Packing boxes-......-... 40 each. 
3 Pant. PRIA OF TIOOR ee sais e sdcdnc es oss cceeves 00 COE 
6 dozen ma package. Packing boxes-.......... 5 each. 
HONEY TUMBLERS. 
TIN TOPS. 
i PRR. ciated Sabusioobens eas Osu deemecwews i ueed 65 doz. 
6 dozen ina package. Packing boxes..........+/ 10 each. 
EE ci ahi hcies hve kd seed bbeeatseet eeeunk 75 doz. 
6 dozen in a package. Packing boxes........-+- 45 each. 


Also, Window Glass, Lamp Chimneys and glassware of 
all kinds, for sale by B. L. FAHNESTOCK, late B. L. 
re Fortune Co., 76 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
10-12¢ 


fot Out GRAPE VINES in the FALL! 


For $1.50 I will forward by Mail, prepaid, 
1 Elvira, retail price $1 00, 
2 tayo, a 30, 


1 Goethe, “  “ 30. 
1 Wilder, “ ” 30, 
6 Concord,“ “ 60, equal to $2 50. 


Vines will be sent in time for Fall planting. One year 
old Concord ‘Grape vines at $15,00 per thousand, two year 
old at 30,00 per thousand, delivered at the Express office. 
One year old Concord vines by mail, prepaid, $1.00 per 
ae Two year old Concord vines by mail, prepaid, $1,50 

r doz. 

Reference, the Editor of this Journal. 

ddress, J.G. WARNER, 
9-10 Clover Farm Vineyard, Butler, Bates Co., Mo. 


Basswood Trees, 


Young Basswood or Linden trees, securely packed with 
some of their native soil adhering to the roots of each. 


One foot and under, per one hundred..........- $2 00 

eben “4 va y mail...... 3 00 
One foot to five feet “ OS eseteaeroess 5 00 
Five feet to ten feet “ ieee yo ows SO 


These will be taken directly from the forest as wanted. 
and if planted any time afte the leaves have fal’en, until 
the ground freezes, not one in one hundred should fail to 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


£row. 
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APIARY OF E. M. HAYHURST, NEAR 
KANSAS CITY, 0. 


ALSO, EXACTLY OUR IDEAS OF PREPARING BEES 
FOR WINTER. 


Me EDITOR :—I believe Missouri has made no 





ix claims to advanced bee culture, although it 
ales) must be bs nays a honey producing state. 
Bees thrive throughout its entire extent and are care- 
fully attended to in various parts. 1 believe however 
no single commer Bae as many large and successful 
bee-keepers as this county of Jackson. I have now 
in mind seven persons who eee from 50 to 150 colo- 
nies each, making bee culture their principal care. 
Among this number I have no hesitation in placing 
Mr. Hayhurst in the lead; not because he keeps the 
most colonies, (for he keeps only about 75), but be- 
cause he keeps in Jine with all the modern applian- 
ces. I believe no valuable suggestion from any of 
your numerous contributors has.been neglected in 
his practice. A visit to bis apiary interests, if it does 
not surprise all amateurs. His hives, all of the Lang- 
stroth pattern, in purest white, are arranged in hex- 
agonal form at the distance of 7 feet from centre to 
centre, with a grape vine (yet small) growing on the 
west side of each. His honey house, adjacent, con- 
tains his implements and heney. I notice therein, 
his queen nursery whereby he has been enabled to 
furnish a large number of Italian queens this season. 
He tells me he intends to produce largely the coming 
year, and your readers in this locality will know 
where to find beautiful Italians. I hope he will suc- 
ceed in getting a fine imported queen from you to 
raise from. 

One feature in Mr. Hayhurst’s success I deem par- 
ticularly worthy of notice; and that is the wonderful 
pepatesnes of his colonies. In addition to the very 
arge amount of mature bees in and about the hives, I 
siw in numerous instances eight trames with the ca- 
pacity of 6000 cells each, all filled with brood to the 
very corners. 

He supersedes his old or lazy queens before his col- 
onies become weakened, and by uniting his small 
stocks keeps all up to their highest working capacity. 
lis feature enables him to obtain large quantities of 
surplus honey, averaging nearly 100 Ibs. per colony. 
He is not running his apiary for increase, but for hon- 
ey; and although he sells some colonies he does not 
\avor for their disposal. The strength of his colonies 
« solutely prevents moth. depredations and bee rob- 
Ling oa fruitful sources of loss to bee-keepers gen- 
eraily. 

{think the method of wintering which he has so 
successfully practiced for several years, especially 
worthy of commendation. On occurrence of frosts 
Which prevent honey gathering, he thoroughly ex- 
i) ines each hive and places it in winter quarters. 
This is done by removing all supers that have not 
previously been removed, together with the two out- 
side frames of the brood chamber. Should these out- 
side frames contain brood he changes it with some 
other colony; otherwise he stores it in his honey house 
for future use. He. at the same time, equalizes the 
stores of all his colonies, allowing each to retain 
about 30 lbs. of honey. The surplus frames not un- 


usually containing in the aggregate, upwards of 500 
lbs. of nicely capped honey (for ifasingle frame is 
hot perfectly capped he either exchanges it with one 
that is or extracts it) are suspended in his honey 
chest and again used as occasion requires, to stimu- 





late brood raising in early spring. On either side, 
next to the bees, he places a diviston board, of same 
size of the frame, leaving aspace of about one tnch 
between outside of the hive and division board, which 
svace fs filled with very fine dry hay or grass, not dis- 
similar to your chaff cushions. A super filled with 
the same material or chaff, which is prevented by 
means by means of duck or old carpet from getting 
down among the bees, finishes their covering for the 
winter. They are then left with contracted en- 
trance on their summer stands and he has not lost a 
oo thus prepared for wintering, in years. Even 
nuclei winter safely thus prepared. 


It is worthy of remark that the more populous the 
colonies the less proportionate amount of honey is 
copeumed, and bees lost in winter. By frequent ex- 
aminations in early spring, he keeps posted in regard 
to their condition, and to such as are getting short in 
stores, he restores a frame of poe keot for the pur- 

ose. He thus fed upwards of 300 lbs. last spring, and 

n consequence had his stocks full and strong at com- 
mencement of the honey season. 

Perhaps I am telling his secrets, but as he had no 
hesitation in disclosing the same to me, I think 
some of your readers may possibly profit by his expe- 
rience. And here let me say, that on his returning my 
visit he particularly examined your section boxes, 
remarking that he believed he would get up machi- 
nery and manufacture similar ones for bee-keepers in 
this locality. As he isa thorough mechanic, I advise 
you to file a caveat for your patent at once, or you 
<a ie will have competition in their manufacture 
shortly. 

[ shall visit him again ere long, and such further 
disclosure of importance as he mav make I will com- 
municate. 8S. W. SALISBURY, Kansas City, Mo. 


Friend S., you have done us all a great favor 
indeed, by your excelient letter. The advice 
for wintering, or rather for preparing bees for 
winter, gives my ideas so exactly, that I do 
not know how I can improve on it by the ad- 
dition of any remarks. Getting the bees on 
as few combs as possible, then having the 
chaff or hay come close up to the bees, isa 
point that I would particularly emphasize. 
To do this, of course we must give strong col- 
onies more food, and more room, in the spring. 
And to do this just as it should be done, our 
friend has a good supply of filled combs on 
hand for the purpose. Having these reserve 
combs full of honey, every one of them, is an- 
other bright idea. Then when you give a col- 
ony acomb, you give them more room, and 
more food, both at the same time, and when 
you feed them, you feed them enough. My 
friends, if you want my ideas in regard to 
wintering, and in fact in regard to bee-keeping 
in general, you have it in the description of 
friend Hayhurst’s apiary. The perusal of it, 
has given me new life for the work of prepar- 
ing for winter, and if I follow it right out, as 
I now feel like doing, I do believe that I—and 
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you too my friends—can winter our bees with- 
out losing one colony. Let us sell or destroy 
our surplus queens, and doudle up until all 
are strong colonies. Now crowd the bees on 
to six or seven combs, put in your soft hay or 
chaff division boards at the sides, put a foot 
or more of the same over them, tuck them up 
snugly, and feed until these six combs are 
bulged with sealed honey, unless they are al- 
ready bulged without the feeding. Make the 
entrance small, and then just let them alone, 
until next April or May, letting them fly out 
and enjoy the sunshine, whenever they wish. 
One word in regard to 7 feet between the 
hives; we have always had ours 6 feet from 
centre to centre, and have never had any rea- 
son to wish the distance greater. 
—_—__— 9° 
CALIFORNIA. 


FEEDING, CANDY VERSUS SYRUP, THICK HONEY, &C, 


On bees have to be fed largely, and from trial I 








find the same weight of sugar made into candy 

for them, will last more than enough longer to 
pay for the extra work—if it is extra—of making the 
candy instead of feeding syrup. Another thing aside 
from cost, is the ease of feeding—and certainty of 
knowing when the candy is gone yf simply raising 
the cover, or opening the door of the hive without be- 
ing obliged to take out the frames to examine. As we 
do not want them to store an ounce of sugar in their 
combs beyond just encugh to carry them through 
alive until new honey comes, we will let candy serve 
us and if any be left not eaten when they, begin to 
gather honey, we can quickly take it away and store 
it safely until wanted again—if ever. It is almost an 
impossibility to feed liquid food without setting rob- 
bers at work, even when one does not open a hive 
until near sunset and works until dark. 

In the proceedings of our county association, I no- 
lice the impression seemed to be that the bees were 
strong and the recommendation was made to sulphur 
all the stocks one could not afford to teed. It strikes 
us that if a thorough examination be made, there will 
ve enough weak and queenless stocks in any apiary of 
any size this year, to udmit of uniting down to a res- 
pectable number. 

The season has been so very bad that bees went 
contrary to all previous ideas of their habits, which 
iurnished a very usetul lesson. 

The most thoroughly learnt lesson, and the one not 
likely soon to be forgotten here, is not to extract trom 
the main frames near the end cf the season, and not 
10 be caugiit without honey enough on hand all the 
lime to feed it they need it. At the close of ordinary 
seasons the hives are filled almost solid with honey, of 
which little is used before the new crop begins to 
come in, the result being that hives are honey bound 
ani do not get strong until late in the spring. 

To obviate this, it is best to use the extractor as 
soon as the manzinita—our first honey plant—comes 
in bioom, and take the honey irom all the main frames 
that are tree from brood. At that season of the year 
bees work every day, but stocks are weak and the 
honey cold—-too cola to throw out without artificial 
heat. Manzinita does not bloom until 30 days after 
the first heavy rain—usually December, so that one 
gets at work extracting during January, when the 
heat at mid-day is about 65°. Our honey can not be 
thrown out unless the thermometer stands at about 
75° tor several hours, which we do not get often du- 
ring the winter months. 

I have a large box arranged to hold £0 or more main 
frames, as nearly air tight as may be, and deep enough 
to apply heat at the bottom without danger of meli- 
ing. I heat with hot bricks. Three or tour tied to- 
gether with stout wire and set on the bottom of the 
box will soon run the temperature up to about 85° to 
20°, at which heat it should remain about an hour be- 
fore trying to extract. A common table, with a hole 
2 inches wide and a foot long, cut out of the middle, 
running lengthwise, is used for uncapping the combs. 
The caps and projecting bits of comb drop through 
this hole in the table into a box with a coarse wire 
cloth bottom, and this rests on a can to catch the hon- 
ey. The cappings and bits of wax will drain pretty 
clean in afew hours and may then be washed and 
put into the wax extractor. 

Wax is extracted here by the heat of the sun and to 





do it, we make the same kind ofa machine that is 
used for straining honey. A box with a V shaped 
bottom, deep enough to hold two strainers and large 
enough to have a4 light sash 10x14 glass cover the 
tops. The sash is the only movable part, but a hole 
with aspigot is putin near the bottom to draw off 
the honey. Two light trames are made to fit the in- 
side of the box, over which common burlap sacking 
istacked. The strainers are fixed about 3 or 4 inches 
apart. The wax is put on the upper strainer and sash 
put on when in a few hours you will find the wax all 
melted and gone from the upper strainer and resting 
nicely cooked on the under one, while the honey 
down in the botiom of the V is ready to draw oft. 
Wax taken in this way is pretty well cleansed ani 
usually very bright and ota & Of course it requires 
re-washing and re-melting into moulds before it is 
ready for market. 

We have long had comb carriers, similar to the one 
you make of tin, only ours are first made of a light 
strong frame, covered with burlap sacking, the cover 
being of the same, tacked on each edge, with a round 
stick sewn in the other edge, the cover being wide 
enough to go clear over, the stick holding the cover 
down. Our carriers are made to hold 5 or 6 frames, 
but about 4 is alla man cares to carry at once. In- 
stead of handles like those of a water pail, we naila 
strip of wood on each end to carry by. These handles 
can be grasped by the full hand. 

Syrup made of two pounds of light brown sugar to 
one pound or pint of water boiled and skimmed, is 
pretty thick food for our climate, but the water will 
evaporate in the hive to a certain extent. 

The honey dew mentioned in a previous letter did 
not prove to be of much service as it lasted only an 
hour or two in the morning. Hives do not seem to 
get heavy very tast where it is the most abundant. 

G. F. MERKIAM, San Luis Rey, Cal., Aug. 16, 1877. 


200 
UNITING BEES. 
We often recommend uniting weak stocks. I 
M™ have some of that sort and wish you would 
= oblige me by giving, in next number, a good 
hint as to your method ot doing it. Would not the 
bees go back to the. o:'d stand’ ‘The only way I can 
see, is to do it, and risk their going back. 
Eb. NOTLEER, New Orieaps, La., Sept. 7th, °77. 

Uniting colonies, is much like introducing 
queens, inasmuch as no fixed rule can be given 
for all cases. It is a very simple matter to lift 
the frames, bees ard all out of one hive and set 
them into another, where the two are situated 
side by side. Usually, there will beno quar- 
reling, if this is done when the weather 
is too cold for the bees to fly, but this is not 
always the case. If one of them is placed 
close to one side of the hive, and the other to 
the other side, and they are small enough fora 
vacant comb or two between them, they will 
very rarely fight. After two or three days, the 
bees will be found to have united themselves 
peaceably, and the brood and stores may then 
be placed compactly together, and your chaff 
cushions put in at,each side. If there are 
frames containing some horey, that cannot be 
put in, they should be placed in an upper 
story, and the bees allowed to carry it down. 
You should always look to them 20 minutes or 
half an hour after they are put into one hive, 
to see if everything is amicable on both “sides 
of the house.” If you find any bees fighting, or 
any doubled up on the bottom board, give them 
such a smoking that they cannot tell, “ which 
from t’other,” and after 15 or 20 minutes, if 
they are fighting again, give them another 
“dose,” and repeat until they are good to each 
other. I have never failed in getting them 
peaceable after two or three smokings. 

If you wish to unite two colonies so large 
that a single story will not easily contain them, 
which by the way I feel sure is always poor 
policy, proceed as before, only set one hive 
over the other. Ifthis is done on a cool day, 
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and the bees are kept in for two or three days, 
few, if any, will go back tothe old stand. If 
the hives stood within 6 feet of each other, they 
will all get back without any trouble any way, 
for they will hear the call of their comrades 
who have discovered the new order of things. 
Sometimes you can take two colonies while 
flying, and put them together without trouble, 
by making the lost bees call their comrades. 
Actual practice and acquaintance with the 
habits of bees will alone, enable you to do this, 
and if you have not that knowledgegyou must 
get it by experience. Geta couple of colonies 
that you do not value much, and practice on 
them. As I have said all along, beware of rob- 
bers, or you will speedily make two colonies 
into none at all, instead of into one. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE QUEENS 


If one of the colonies to be united, has been 
several days queenless, all the better, for a 
queenless colony will often give up its locality 
and accept a néw one by simply shaking them 
in front ofa hive containing a laying queen. 
From a hive containing neither queen nor 
brood, I have induced the whole lot to desert, 
and go over toa neighboring colony, by simply 
shaking a part of the bees in front of it. 
These were so overjoyed at finding a laying 
queen, that they called all their comrades to 
the new home, and all hands set to work and 
carried every drop of honey to the hive with 
the fertile queen. By taking advantage of 
this disposition we can often make short work 
of uniting. Ifyou are ina hurry, or do not 
care for the queens, you can unite without 
paying any attention to them, and one will be 
killed; but, as even ahybrid queen is now 
worth 50c., I do not think it pays to kill them. 
Remove the poorest one and keep her: safely 
caged, until you are sure the other is well re- 
ceived by all the bees. Ifsheis killed, as is 
sometimes the case, you have the other to re- 
place her. Where stocks are several rods apart, 
they are often moved a couple of feeta day 
while the bees are flying briskly, until they are 
side by side, and then united as we have di- 
rected. This is so much trouble, that I much 
prefer waiting for cold weather. If your bees 
are in box hives, I should say your first job on 
hand, was to transfer them. If you have sev- 
eral kinds of hives in your apiary, you are 
about as badly off, and the remedy is to throw 
away ail but one. My friends, those of you 
who are buying every patent hive that comes 
along, and putting your bees into them, little 
know how much trouble and bother you are 
making yourselves for the years to come. 

In conclusion, I would advise deferring the 
uniting of your bees until we have several cold 
rainy days, in Oct., for instance, on which bees 
will not fly. Then proceed as directed. If you 
have followed the advice I have given, you 
will have little uniting to do, except with the 
queen rearing nuciei; and with these, you have 
only to take the hives away, and set the frames 
inthe hive below, when you are done with 
them. If the hive below is a strong one, as it 
should of course be, just set the frames from the 
nucleus into the upper story, until all the brood 
has hatched. If you wish to make a colony of 
the various nuclei, collect them during a cold 
day, and put themall into one hive. Ifyou 
have bees from 3 or 4, they will unite better 





than if they came from only two hives, and you 
will seldom see a bee go back to his old home. 
A beginner should beware of having many weak 
colonies in the fall, to be united. Itis much 
safer, to have them all strong and ready for 
winter, long before winter comes. 
= —_ > «Qo ae ———— — 
ITALIANS, AND LONG COLD WINTERS. 


HAVE 1200 lbs. honey, three-fourths of it box, this 
summer from 30 hives of bees. Very dry. No 
rain worth having since June. 

Have a thumb half paralyzed for a month past, the 
result of two ofthe “lightning thrust” stings of the 
hybrids. Has any one else had a similar experience ? 
The thumb is now improving. This is a little dis- 
couraging. after adozen years h:andling bees of all 
kinds. ould almost as soon attempt to run an api- 
ary of black hornets, as an apiary of hybrids; and yet 
they are very flae workers. ut the best yield of hon- 
ey I ever had trom one hive, was 200 Ibs. extracted 
from one of the purest, brightest, gentlest Italians [ 
ever owned. I don’t want any more hybrids. 

Hadn’t you better go a little slow in recommending 
Italians, tor our climate, with its long winters ? 

The natural habitat of the Italian isa far milder 
climate than this, where they can fly every mouth in 
the year, and shutting them up 5 or 6 months of the 
year is quite a different thing. 

I have spent much money upon Italian queens, and 
have had some beautiful Italians, over which I was 
quite enthusiastic, and of course, I have had all 
grades of vicious hybrids. 

If I lived a few hundred miles south of this, I would 
keep nothing but F nent Italians, but here, I now keep 
none but blacks. I had good Italian queens, most of 
them from Adam Grimm, but I never, [ think, suc- 
ceed in keeping an Italian queen and swarm through 
two winters, while I lost most of them the first winter. 
This, when the blacks beside them were going 
through about as usual. Finally 1 unwillingly gave 
them up. Mv neighbors, who tried Italianizing, had 
u similar experience and all gave them up. 

The most extensive and successtul of Minnesota 
apiarists lost 200 swarms of them in one winter, and 
was forced to the unwelcome conclusion that they 
would not stand our winters nearly so well as the 
natives **to the manor born.” Perhaps I should say 
that I always winter in cellar. 

J. W. MuRRAY, Excelsior, Minn. 


Your position in regard to the wintering of 
Italians, is certainly one peculiar to yourself, 
friend M., or at least to a very few bee-keepers. 
The matter is one that was frequentiy brought 
up a few years ago, but scores of reports 
through our Journals soon decided that black 
bees died just the same asthe Italians. The 
yield of heney you mention, from a colony of 
puté Italians, is enough better than what the 
blacks do, to pay for buying new stock every 
year, if we could do no better. IfIam cor- 
rectly informed, many of your Minnesota api- 
arists gave up bees entirely, both blacks and 
Italians, after their extensive losses. If such 
was not the case, why do we hear no more of 
their large yields that used to make such sen- 
sations? It is true the Italians are natives of 
a warmer climate, but for that matter so are 
all bees, ifI am correctly informed. Ido not 
think extensive experiments will show the 
Italians any less hardy, but itis very likely 
true that black bees will be less affected with 
dwindling, because they are less liable to go 
out of the hives during unseasonable weather 
in the spring. By using hives that are not ea- 
sily warmed through by every transient bit of 
sunshine in the early ‘spring, I think we shall 
avoid the dwindling in a great measure. Will 
our friends in Minnesota who have both kinds 
of bees, please state whether the impression is 
general, that the Italians have been in any way 
more affected by the recent wintering maladies 
than the common bees? 
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HONEY FOR COOKING PURPOSES. 
Ore of your correspondents tells of selling honey 
SI 





 ) for 7 cts.a pound. I ase honey in place of sugar 
for cooking and my visitors think it is as nice as 
sugar and for some things nicer. It makes splendid 
raspberry short cake and for black berries is far ahead 
of sugar. I will send you some receipts that Mrs. 
Ellen 8S. Tupper used for years, she — they are all 
good; the p'ain cake I know is, and I shall try the 
grapes this tall. We have to pay 13 cts. for brown 
sugar here. Mrs. S. A. PHILP, Clare, Mich. 


TO PRESERVE GRAPES WITH HONEY. Take 7 Ibs. 
of sound grapes on the stem, the branches as perfect 
as possibie, pack them snugly without breaking, in a 
stone jar. Makea syrup of 4 lbe. of honey, 1 pint good 
vinegar, with cloves and cinnamon to suit, (about 3 
oz each is our rule) boil we!! together for 20 minutes, 
skim well, then turn boiling hot over the grapes and 
seal immediately. They will keep for years, if you 
wish, and are exceedingly nice. Apples, peaches 
anu plums may be done in this way. 

Another way. Pick grapes from the stem and pack 
into ajar until itistull. Then turn cola honey over 
them until they are covered well. Seal up without 
any heat, and keep in a cool place. Aiter a few 
months they will be found to be delicious. All kinds 
of iruit made into jam, with honey instead of sugar 
are nice. Th.se who are fond of honey consider 
“utter” made in this way nicer than when made 
with sugar. 

GINGER SNAPS. One honey, X 1b. of butter, 2 
teaspoonfuls of ginger, boil together a few minutes, 
and when nearly cold put in flour until it 1s stiff, roll 
out thinly and bake quickly. (1 would use 1 teaspoon- 
ful of eoda.—s. P.) 


HONEY CAKE. One cup butter, 2 cups honey, 4 eggs 
well beaten, 1 teaspoonful essence of lemon, ¢ cup 
sour milk, 1 teaspoonful soda, flour enough to make it 
as stiff as can well be stirred, bake at once in a quick 
oven. 

HONEY FRUIT CAKE,: Four eggs, 5 cups of flour, 2 
cups ot honey, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 teaspoontuls cream 
ot tartar, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 lb. raisins, 1 1b. cur- 
rants, ¥ Ib. citron, 1 teaspoonful each cloves, cinna- 
mon, and nutmeg, bake in a large loaf in a slow oven. 
se Sage be nice months after baking as well as when 
tresh. 
would use 1 teacupful.)—S. P. 

—> O° a 


FROM AN OLD FRIEND, WHO HAS JUST 
COME BACK INTO OUR RANKS. 


oma Iam, alive and buzzing yet. Now don’t 





make naughty faces, for Ihave not bothered 
at) you for a few years. We began this season 
with 3 colonies of bees, doubled them and took rather 
more than barrel honey, extra thick and clear. 
Of course that is nothing to brag of; but I am going 
it slow and sure this time, that is, if 1 can go sure. 
Have just safely introduced two queens bought of 
E. C. Biakeslee. I have never losi a queen in intro- 
ducing, after 1 got her into the hive. Have intro- 
duced quite anumber for myself and neighbors in 
last few yeers. I once let one go from the cage ona 
comb of brood. She took aturn or two among the 
boes and then flew away without even saying good- 
bye; that was the only queen I ever lost in introdu- 
cing. A few days ago I “took up” a colony of bees 
tor a box hive neighbor, as he had ne brimstone 
handy; I was to have the bees, and he the honey. I 
found they were hybrids, being descended.from the 
first pure Italian queen Iever owned (which by the 
w:ty Was a preseni to me from Novice). I never had 
& queen that I valued as much, and only one that was 
her equal, and that one ought to have been a good 
one for it took H. Alley, 18 months to rear it. 

In August GLEANINGS, page 21(, in describing your 
shipping case you say “The two sheets of glass can be 

urchased anywhere for about 12 cents.”” Now I have 

ought, in Medina, only a few doors from you, win- 
dow glass 12x18 and paid 25c each. How is that ? 

Our triend Thos. Pierson, of Ghent, met with a se- 
rious accident. He was lifting a hive of bees over the 
fence, and the fence broke down letting him fall ; for 
a few days he was not expected to live, but is better 
now. I saw him a month ago, and he said he would 
have 1500 Ibs. comb honey. 

Seni me sample section box with fdn. I was in 
your store two weeks ago, and waited an hour for 
you to be at leisure so I could ask you for them, but 
you were very busy. SETH LUCAS. 

Remson Corners, Ohio, Aug. 12, ’77. 


(I think she must have torgotten the butter, Z 





When a queen flies away, leave the hive 
open, and go away, for she will be sure to 
come back to the spot where she took wing. 
I never knew one to fail in so doing, unless 
she was reared near by, but a short time be- 
fore; in which case you will find her at her 
old home where she took her wedding flight. 
They are good property, even if you see them 
away up in the clouds—don’t know but Iam 
putting it rather “high’—if you only have 
your wits about you. 

The glass for the shipping case are only 
715x17, and our hardware man gave us the 
figures, but upon inquiry, I find that it should 
have been 12c each. At wholesale by the box, 
they will cost only about 8c. 

I am very sorry not to have seen you, friend 
L.; you should have “buzzed” around and 
made yourself known. We are always busy, 
but our smallest boy would have given youa 
section box in a twinkling, had you only said 
the word. 


eg 
OUT-DOOR WINTERING; 8 AND 11 
FRAME HIVES; FOOT POWER 


SAWS, &c. 
Mi: the spring of 1876 I sturted with 14 swarms, 11 





frames in a hive, size of frame l0¥xl5¥ inside 
=—} measure. I took from the 14 and their increase, 
which was 11, making in al] 25:swarms, 650 Ibs. of box 
honey and 150 of extracted. I sold 3 swarms for $22.00 
which leit me 22 to winter, one of the number being 
in a hive with 12 frames 15 ¥ long and 6 inches deep; 
Ialso had 2 nuciei with 3 large sized frames each. I 
weighed 6swarms whenlI put them up, which was 
the first week in Dec; each was packed in a box 6 
inches larger every way than the hive, and the space 
filled with shavings from the planing mill. The first 
of May 1877, I unpacked and weighed them and found 
that it took, on an average, 16 lbs. to the hive, to win- 
ter the 11 frame hive, and 10 lbs. for an 8 frame hive, 
on their summer stands. All were in good condition 
except 8, and those were Italians; one was weak and 
the other two dead ; the only Lees I’ve lost in 5 years, 
and those I think would have come through all right 
if I had tucked the quilt down around them as I 
ought. I litted the quilt to put in some candy, and 
didn’t get it down to its place again; so much for not 
doing things as I know I ought. 

I see by the last Journal, that the question is 
asked, if grain bags are good for quilts to be used on 
top of the frames. I would say that I have been using 
them all the summer so far, and I think them first 
rate ; but you want to pick out those that are firm, 
not “slazy.” 

I have one of those Barnes’ foot power saws, which 
I would not be without for anything. I made all of 
my 100 hives with it last winter, and I hardly touched 
& common saw or a plane to the whole lot. In sawing 
out frame stuff, the saw leaves the wood so smooth 
that there is no need of a plane. With it vou can do 
all your rabbeting, and in fact everything abouta 
hive, in the sawing line. I make all my little section 
frames for the top of the hive, with it; the frames are 
5 inches square. They hold 1¥ lbs.—just right to sell 
quickly. J. H. MurDocK, Dexter, Mich. 


It certainly takes more stores to winter a 
large colony, than a small one, as perhaps 
many of our readers have observed. We last 
season wintered a small colony in the house 
apiary, that did not probably consume more 
than 6 or 8 ibs., but they were so much behind 
strong stocks, that it was not much of an ob- 
ject after all. If the chaff showld enable us to 
winter such safely, it would be a fine thing for 
the purpose of being able to supply early 
queens. I too killed a colony by leaving the 
quilt open at one corner carelessly in the 
spring; it was not a good colony, or they 
would have stood it I presume, but it is with- 
out doubt, very important that the brood 
should be closely “tucked up,” when they com- 
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mence brood rearing largely in the spring. 
We are very glad indeed to hear you succeeded 
so well with your Barnes’ saws, but at the 
risk of losing some customers, will add that 
every one does not. Like other things, there 
are a few who find fault with them. 


— > oc 
DOOLITTLE’S REPORT. 


EAR GLEANINGS:—We have had one of the 
best seasons for honey since 1870, and we have 
. left no stone unturned, that in our judgement, 
would give us one pound more of honey. By turning 
to page 179, present Vol., it will be seen that we had 
80 stocks the first of June, 50 of which were gcod fair 
stocks, and 30 weak. About the 12th of June we de- 
cided that we could work but 67 of said stocks to any 
purpose for honey; so we broke the remaining 13 
very weak ones up into 30 nuclei for queen rearing. 
We also decided to work two exclusively for extract- 
ed honey, and the remaining 65 were run for box 
honey. June 18th, white clover began to yield honey 
and our bees commenced work in boxes soon after. 
Basswood opened July 14th and lasted til) the 28th, 
which with teasel yielded abundantly. Aug. 2d the 
flowers failed to secrete honey entirely, and we could 
ony work at bees night and morning, on account of 
robbers. Aug. 16th, buckwheat came into blossom 
and lasted till Aug. 28th, when our honey season 
closed for 1877.. The result of our season’s work is as 
follows. 
Box honey, white.........0..sceccscccseceeee SIO IDS. 
° nat ne, POO OE TTT PTO PEPE TTS ites 


EXtracted....ccccsecssccccccccccsssccvesescees ONG 


Total... cccccccccscccccccscccsevccccoccccccese LIITT IDS. 


Our average yield of box honey from the 65 old 
stocks in spring, was 158 pounds per stock. Average 
yield from the two extracted swarms 446 pounds. Av- 
erage yield from 67 stocks in spring, of both box and 
extracted, 166% pounds. 

We have at date 152 stocks in fine condition for win- 
ter. Our bees did not swarm as much as usual this 
year, thus proving what we have always claimed, 
that Italian bees were not as liable to swarm ina 
on yield of honey as when there was but little to be 

ad. We would be satistied to give the average yield 
per colony of an apiary, as we always have before, 
were it not that we find oa page 122, present Vol., that 
the ‘‘merits”’ of a hive are to be tested by the number 
of pounds produced by asingle colony. Therefore we 
will give the number of pounds produced by a few 
colonies which we kept a record of. 

Our best extracted swarm gave 566 pounds. The 
re -vop i eg from it was given from July 2lst to 24th, 
being 66 lbs., or 22 lbs. per day. This stock was the 
production of one queen it being helped in no way, 
from any other colony. We kept record of only three 
stocks in spring, worked for box honey, but had sev- 
eral others that did nearly or quite as well, which we 
kept no record of. From our best stock, we obtained 
309 lbs. ; from another 301, from the third 286, making 
895 lbs. of box honey produced by three stocks in 
spring. Each of these stocks gave us one new swarm 
which made a part of said honey, but we think the 
yield would have been greater if they had not 
swarmed. We gave one of these stocks from 12 to 18 
boxes filled with fGn., otherwise they built their 
combs from starters such as we usually use, as we 
have explained in back numbers of GLEANINGS. 

On page 135, Vol. II, we said, “We have come to 
this conclusion in regard to profit in bee-keeping, 
and consider it perfectly safe—that each old stock in 
the spring, that has a quart of bees, will make SO lbs. 
of box honey if the season is good. If they swarm the 
two will make that, andif they do not, they certainly 
will. One man can with ease tend one hundred 
stocks worked for box honey. Now, allowing every 
other season a poor one, so that the bees do nothing, 
We still have two tone of honey for each year. Twen- 
ty-five cents is the lowest price for nice box honey. so 
we will have $1000 each year as an income.” Al- 
rey honey, at the present time, will not bring 25c 
per lb., we have no reason to believe that a practiced 
apiarist would realize less than $1000 per year from 
100 stocks. In fact we have cleared, free of all ex- 
pense, $6000 within the last five years with but about 
one-half that number. 

In conclusion we would say, as we said on page 30, 
present Vol., Manne p snag oe y only pays when our pets 
are properly cared for, and if any one can not spend 
the required amount of time on them, he had better 








keep out of the business, for sooner or later, he will 


turn away from it in disgust.” 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 12th, 1877. 

The above is one of the best reports we have 
ever had from an apiary of the size mentioned ; 
the good season may have had something to 
do with it, but not all, for Mr. Doolittle makes 
a good report every year; and we doubt if we 
have a bee-keeper in our land, who makes as 
good a yield year after year, from the number 
of colonies kept. 

Several have remarked that he loses largely 
in wintering, and has many weak colonies 
every spring. Friend D., you say you have 
152 stocks in fine condition for winter; now 
before we put you clear at the head of the class, 
Wwe want you to brivg those 152 through to 
next May, without losing a single colony. Quite 
a number have recently wintered large apiaries 
without losing any, and you can do the same 
if youonly set aboutit. Our neighbor Shaw 
of Chatham used to be the most unsuccessful 
at wintering, of any bee-keeper in our county, 
but he wintered nearly or quite a hundred col- 
onies last winter without losing a single one, 
or even having a weak one. During a visit we 
have just paid his apiaries, he declared it was 
all owing to the right kind of care, and noth- 
ing else. They were shut upin small space, 
and packed in chaff. 

By the way, as the 566 lbs. of extracted honey 
from one hive is something unusual, but one 
greater yield being on record, if I am correc t, 
may we ask for full particulars of theway in 
which the stock was managed? How often 
the extracting was done, &c. 


rr +00 
IMPORTED QUEENS 


but must protest against your mode of selling 
= them. Too little attention has been paid to im- 
proving our stock; and if a man buys an interior im- 
ported queen, his name is at first just as good as the 


¥ AM much pleased that you are importing queens, 


one who has one very superior. [I see no reason why 
they should not be graded like any other steck; then 
the man or men, who buy the best, will get the worth 
of their money, and the public will know where to 
look for superior queens. I am determined to have 
no in and in breeding and shall want an imported 
queen in the spring. But as I have had a beauty to 
work from this year, and have given the best of pat- 
isfaction. if I should get an inferior one for next year, 
you would soon have me in your “Humbug and 
Swindle” column. When I get ready to buy I shall 
fix my standard as to quality, and the one I buy of can 
fix price. I have young stocks (artificial) working in 
sections nicely, while some old ones, with twice as 
many bees, are doing nothing. Both Italians, but the 
young one has a queen raised from the imported 
mother. They wor — that way every time, and 
how they will detend themselves against robbers. 
H. P. SaYLES, Hartford, Wis., Sept. 7, 1877. 


I agree with you exactly, friend 8., but most 
bee-keepers prefer to do their own grading and 
testing. Out of a lot of 20 queens, one or two 
would without doubt prove superior. IfI sel! 
none but the best, what shall I do with the in- 
ferior, and what shall I charge for the supe- 
rior? It takes along while to testa queen 
for queen rearing, and some time as well as 


care and observation to test her bees as honey 


gatherers. One that I had pronounced all 
right in all these respects, my customer might: 
not find up to his expectations, and one that I 
had pronounced poor, might prove equal to 
any. In view of all this, is it not better to let 
each, one do his own testing as we do with the 
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dollar queen, and have the price but little 
above cost ofimporting? I have never seen 
an imported queen, that [should pronounce a 
really poor queen ; and none but what produced 
3 banded workers. 
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But brother goeth to law with brother, and that be- 
fore the unbelievers.—Corinthians, 6; 6. 


0 
On and after Jan., Ist, 1878, our $30. fan. machine, 


will be $35.00. . 
> +60 


SEVERAL have feared their dollar queens were not 
fertile, becanse they did not commence laying at once. 
It is quite usual for them to wait several days, and 
perhaps a week, in tne fa!l of the year, when no honey 
iscoming in, but if we feed the colony a little after 
introducing. she should very soon commence laying. 
One friend was going to send a queen back after being 
safely introduced, because she did not lay at once. 

- —>- -@° <a 

I MENTIONED that the first smoker Mr. Bingham 
sent us was rather poorly made, but rather shabbily 
neglected to make mention of it, when he sent a sam- 
ple of a most excellent one, for only $1.00. All of the 
three sizes he now makes, are neatly and strongly 
made, and are giving excellent satisfaction, so far as 
we have heard, and we have sold guite a number. 
Friend B., I beg your pardon. 

MANY will, doubtless, be inclined to decide that 
Doolittle’s locality is a very superior one, but I think 
sich is not the case. When friend Hill told of not get- 
ting a 1b. of honey in 1875, and of having to buy over 
two tons of sugar to feed bis bees up sothey would 
winter, I decided his locality was a very poor one, and 
felt glad I did not live there; but when he got 10.000 Ibs. 
from the same apiary the very next season, I changed 
my mind. 


THE demand for hybrid queens has been much 
greater than the supply. Some of our customers, said 
they wanted a queen of some kind, they cared little 
what; even a black queen would do, just to enable 


the colony to winter. The consequence was that ey- 
ery thing in the shape of queens has been gathered 
up, and many we have sent out are not trom import- 
ed mothers, and will not produce pure drones, as per 
our advertisement. The mention last month of that 
heap of queens on our table, was I fear indiscreet; 
orders have poured in at arate that swamped us near- 
ly as badly as in July, but we are now getting ahead 
again except on hybrids. We have done the best we 
possibly could, but for all that, I wish you all to speak 
right out if any thing in the queen business is unsat- 
isfactory. 

HAVE never seen a queen whose brood would not 
occasionally produce dark queens, especially if the 
cells were built during cool weather. If they are 


hatched in the lamp nursery, with a temperature of 





nearly 100°, lighter colored queens will be obtained 
than any I have ever seen ra’ in any other way; 
but still a dark or black one sometimes appears even 
then. These dark queens, if daughters of imported 
mothers, will often produce as yellow, and as perfect- 
Wy marked workers, as any in the apiary; in short, 

o not know but they are just as gn | to. There 
seems yet, to be a perfect mania for yellow queens, 
and I fear some are more anxious about the color of 
the queens than the bees. My friends, you will cer- 
tainly repent it, if yon choose looks, rather than 
working qualities. The Albino queen, so called, has 
given no surplus honey, has had ell her brood, and 
yet has ony enough bees to winter. I have sev- 
eral times tried selecting the yellowest queens, but 
after about three generations, they would have to be 
“boosted” with brood trom the hybrids. 


THE brood from every one of our imported queens 
showed distinctly the three vellow bands, but on some 
of th+m, the yellow was so dark, you would be pretty 
sure to call them hybrids. They are however quite 
distinct trom hybrids in one respect, and that is gen- 
tleness. I never use smoke in handling the tmported 
stock, and I payee it ever get stung. hen you first 
turn back the quilt, you would think by the color of 
the bees that it were best to stand back; but when 
you lift out the frames, not a bee moves, or makes any 
sign of stinging, nor do they al! dive into the unsealed 
honey as do the blacks and hybrids at this season of 
the year. Among the l4that we imported, was one 
that was almost all over black, or p*rhaps rather a 
dark brown and, strange to tell, her bees are the 
largest and yellowest of any in the lot. Lshould pre- 
fer her, to-the Blood queen, to rear from, were it not 
that her queens would most likely prove dark, and 
then what a scolding I would get from customers. I 
would really like to have you take a-look .at these 
large sized yellow bees and if you care to send 10c. for 
cage and postage, I will send you some to Jook at and 
to show you what kind of bees a *‘ black ” imported 
queen produces. Tohave them show their tull size, 
you should teed them well with honey after they 
reach you. If you would care to see some of the poor- 
est bees—with leather colored bands, instead of yel- 
low—that the imported sioecx produces, 1 will mail 
some on the same terms. 

—_——— 060 Se 


I HOPE you will forgive meifilam in the wrong, 
my triends, but I can not conscientiously approve of 
bee conventions, especially, of those held in our large 
cities. The expense of attending them, is more than 
most of us can afford, and whereI have had an a 
portunity of looking into the matier I have invariably 
fcunce enough to, I think, fully justify me fn warning 
genuine bee-keepers to keep away trom them. The 
bee shows of England, the records of which go a great 
way towards filling the pages of the B. B. J., are no 
exception to this rule. I had intended to be silent in 
the matter, but some of the friends would not excuse 
me. Now I will tell you what I do approve: 

Get a couple of stout horses, and a big lumber 
wagon, call on your nearest bee-keeping neighbor, 
and ask him to getin; go oninthe same way to the 
next, and the next, then call on the most successful 
ones you have in your vicinity. Look over their hives, 
honey, bees and queens, in a pleasant and genial! way, 
and discuss the good and bad qualities of all the dif- 
erent methods ot doing things. You need no president, 
treasurer or secretary, but can make the woods ring 
with your merriment if you feel like it. At such meet- 
ings I usually laugh until hoarse, but Il never yet knew 
of an unkind word being spoken of any one. It does 
not cost us a copper and olten results in much benefit, 
for we often at such meetings, buy, sell, and exchange 
bees, queens, honey, &c. e have just made a visit 
to friend Shaw of Chatham, where we tound him suc- 
ceeding beautifully with the lamp nursery, and from 
the prettiest little apiary of about 75, 3 frame nuclei, 
we ever saw, we all went to work and picked out and 
caged the nicest lot of yellow queens I ever saw or 
heard of. I purchased all that were Jaying, at 90c each, 
just to give you my friends, a pleasant surprise. After 
an.excellent dinner, we went with him to a swamp, 
where he had moved over 100 colonies; after we had 
overhauled the hives, seen how they were building 
comb age yellow as dandelions, and tasted the rich 
honey as yellow as gold, we took a big tramp away 
into the heart of the great swamp, and watched the 
Italians as they hummed over the rainbow hued flow- 
ers, that stood higher than our heads. 

Wiil you my friends accept the above as an apology 
for my not having advised you all to attend the ccn- 
ventions? 
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BEE HUNTING. [ have warned you 
so often, my friends, against leaving sweets 
of any kind about the apiary, and about be- 
ing careful net te let the bees get to robbing 
each other, that it may seem a little queer, 
to be directed how best to encourage and de- 
velop this very robbing propensity, in these 
little friends of ours. 

The only season in which we can trip bees 
is when they will rob briskly, at home; for 
when honey is to be found in the flowers in 
plenty, they will hardly deign to notice our 
bait of even honey in the comb. Before 
starting out, it will be policy to inform your- 


self of all the bees kept in the vicinity, for | 
you might otherwise waste much time in) 
following lines that lead into the hives of | 


your neighbors. You should be at least a 


snile from any one who has a hive of bees. 
when you commence operations, and it were | 
{ do not mean by. 
this, to say that there are no bee trees near | 


safer to be two miles. 


large apiaries, for a number have been found 
within a hatf mile of our own, and an expe- 
rienced hand would have but little trouble in 
finding more, in all probability ; but those 
who are just learning, would be very likely 
to get very much perplexed and bothered by 


domesticated bees mixing with the wild) 


ones. 
There are more bees in the woods than we 


perhaps have any idea of ; especially, in the | 
neighborhood of considerable apiaries. In. 
one of my first trials at bee hunting [ started | 


u fine line, directly toward the woods, but I 
tooked in vain, for bees, after going into 
them, and finally gave it up. A few days 
afterward, f got an old hand at the business 
to hunt them up for me, and he almost at 
onee pointed out a tree plainly visible from 
where they were baited, standing in the open 


lot. As the tree contained very thick old) 


honey, it had probably stood there unnoticed 
for years, and yet it was in plain sight. 
The same hunter, very soon found another, 
hut a little distance from this one. And 
Within a few days, we have found two more 
in that same locality. Since these two have 
been carried away and domesticated in our 
apiary, we find the Italians apparently just 


us thick on the wild flowers as they were | 


before. Indicating that there are more trees 
in the same vicinity. ; 

Perhaps the readiest means of getting a 
line started, is to catch the bees that will be 


found on the flowers, especially in the early | 
part of the day. Get them to take a sip of | 


the honey you have brought for the purpose, 
and they will, true to their instinctive love 





| of gain, speed themselves home with their 
‘lead, soon to return for another. To find 
| the tree, you have only to watch and see 
| where they go. Very-simple, isit not? It 
| certainly is on paper, but it usually involves 
'adealof hard work, when carried out in 
practice. You cw get along with very sim- 
ple implements, but if your time is valuable, 
it may pry te go out fully equipped. For 
instance, a small glass tumbler will answer 
tecatch bees with, and after you have caught 
enue, you can set the glass over a piece of 
‘honey comb. Now cover it with your hand- 
kerchief to stop his buzzing against the 
glass, and he wills»o0n discover the honey, 
and “load up.”? Keep your eye on him, and 
as soon as he is really at work at the honey, 
gently raise the glass and creep away, where 
you may get a good view of proceedings. 
As soon as he takes wing, he will circle 
about the honey, asa young bee does in 
front of the hive, that he may know the spot 
| when he comes back; for a whole ** chunk” 
‘of honey, during the dry autumn days, is 
quite a little gold mine in his estimation. 
There may be a thousand or more hungry 
mouths to feed, away out in the forest in his 
' leafy home, for aught we know. 
if you are quick enough to keep track of 
his eccentric circles and oscillations, you will 
see that his circles become larger and larger, 
and that each time he comes round, he sways 
to one side; that is, instead ef making the 
honey the centre of his circles, he makes it 
almost on one edge, so that the last few times 
he comes round he simply comes back after 
he has started home, and throws a loop, as 
it were, about the honey to make sure of it 
for the last time. Now you can be pretty 
, sure, which way his home lies almost the 
very first circuit he makes, for he has his 
home in mind all the time, and bears more 
and more toward it. 
If you can keep your eye on him, until he 
finally takes the ‘‘ bee line” for home, you 
do pretty well, for a new hand can seldom do 
this. After he is out of sight, you have only 

to wait until he comes back, which he surely 
will do, if honey is searce. Of course if his 
home is near by, he will get back soon; and 
to determine how far it is, by the length of 
| time he is gone, brings in another very im- 
portant point. The honey the bees get from 
the flowers, is very thin honey ; in fact, rath- 
er nearer sweetened water, than honey, and 
if we wish a bee to load up and fly at about 
a natural“ gait’ we should give him honey 
, diluted with water to about this consistency. 
| Unless you do, he will not only take a great 
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deal more time in loading up, but the thick 
honey is so much heavier, he will very likely 


stagger under the load, and make a very | 


crooked bee line of his homeward path. Be- 
sides, he will take much more time to unload. 
Sometimes, they, after circling about quite a 
time, will stop to take breath before going 
home, which is apt to mislead the hunter, 
uniess he is experieneed; all this is avoided 
by filling your honey comb with honey and 
witer, instead of the honey as we usually 
find is. 

Now it takes quite a little time, to get a 
be2 caught and started in the work, and 
that we muy be busy, we will have several 
bees started at the same time ; and to do this 
expeditiously, we will use a bee hunting box 
mud? as in the following cut. 








BOX FOR BEE HUNTING. 


This is simply a light box about 4} inches 
square ; the bottom is left open, and the top 
is closed with a sheet of glass that slides ea- 
sily in saw cuts made near the upper edge. 
About a half inch below the glass, is a small 
feeder, quite similar to the one we figured 
last month. 

HOW TO USE THE HUNTING BOX. 

Take with your box, about a pint of diluted 
honey in a bottle. If you fill the bottle half 
full of thick honey, and then fill it up with 
warm water, you will have it about right. In 
the fail of the year, you will be more likely 
to find bees on the flowers, in the early part 
of the day. When you geton the ground, 
near some forest, where you suspect the 
presenee of wiid bees, pour a little of your 
honey into the feeder, and cautiously set the 
box over the first bee you find upon the 
flowers. As soon as the box is well over the 
flower, close the bottom with your hand, 
and he will soon buzz up against the glass. 
Cite) as many as you wish, in the same way, 
and they will soon be sipping the honey. 


Before any have filled themselves, ready to 
fly, set your box on some elevated point, 
such as the top of a stump in an open space 
in the field, and draw back the glass slide. 
Stoop down now, and be ready to keep your 
eye on him, whichever way he may turn. If 
you keep your head low, you will be more 
likely to have the sky as a backgronnd. If 
you fail in following one, you must try the 
next, and as soon as you get a sure line on 
one, as he bears finally for home, be sure to 
mark it by some object that you can remem- 
ber. If you are curious to know how long 
they are gone, you can with some white 
paint in alittle vial, and a pencil brush, 
mark one of them on the back. Tiis is quite 
a help where you have two or more lines 
working from the same bait. Whena bee 
comes back, you will recognize him by the 
peculiar inquiring hum, like robbers in front 
| of a hive where they have once had a taste 
| of spoils. If the tree is near by, each one 
| will bring others along in his wake, and soon 
| your box will be humming with a throng so 
eager, that a further filling of the feeder from 
| the bottle will be needed. As soon as you 
are pretty well satisfied in which direction 
they are located, you can close the glags slide 
and move along on the line, near to the 
woods. Open the box, and you will soon 
| have them just as busy, again; mark the 
line, and move again, and you will very soon 
follow them to their home. To aid you in 
deciding just where they are, you can move 
off to one side and start a cross line. Of 
course the tree will be found just where 
these lines meet; when you get about where 
you think they should be, examine the trees 
carefully, especially all the knot holes, or 
any place that might allow bees to enter and 
find a cavity. If you place yourself so that 
the bees will be between you and the sun, 
you can see them plainly, even if they are 
among the highest branches. Remember you 
are to makea careful and minute examin- 
ation of every tree, little and big, body and 
limbs, even if it does make your neck ache. 
It is a good thing to look up once in a while, 
just as it is a good thing to go out into the 
woods, and get a view of outside things 
generally, now and then. If you do not find 
them in carefully looking the trees over, go 
back and get your hunting box, bring it up 
to the spot, and give them“ feed” until you 
get a quart or more at work. You can then 
see pretty clearly where they go. If you do 
not find them the first day, you can readily 
start them again almost any time, for they 
are very quick to start, when they have once 
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been at work, even though it is several days | 
afterward. 

Bees are sometimes started by burning 
what is called a “‘smudge.” Get some old | 
bits of comb containing bee bread as well | 
as honey, and burn them ona small tin plate, 
by setting it over a little fire. The bees will 
be attracted by the odor of the burning honey | 
and comb, and if near, will sometimes come 
in great numbers. Oil of anise is sometiines 
used, to atiract them by its strong odor. We. 
have had the best success in getting them 
from the flowers as we have directed. 

A spy glass is very convenient in finding 
where the bees go in, especially if the tree is 
very tall; even the toy spy-glasses sold for 
50e. or a dollar, are sometimes quite a help. 
The most serviceable, however, are the ach- | 
romatic glasses that cost about $3.C0, and the 
very best thing for the purpose, is an Opera 
glass such as can be purchased for about 
$5.00. With these we can use both eyes, and | 
the field is so broad that no time is lost in 
getting the glass instantly on the spot. We 
can, in facet, see bees with them in the tops 
of the tallest trees, almost as clearly as we 
can see them going into hives placed on the 
ground. They can also be used to follow a 
bee on the wing, as he leaves the hunting 
box. If one’s time is valuable, an opera 
glass will be a very good investment. 

After you have found the tree, 1] presume 
you will be ina hurry to get the bees that 
you know are there, and the honey that may | 
be there. Do not fix your expectations too. 
high, for you may not get a single pound of | 
the latter. Of two trees that we have recent- | 
ly taken, one contained just about as much 
honey as we had fed them, and the other | 
contained not one visible cell full! The | 
tormer were fair hybrids, and the latter well 
marked Italians. If the tree is nota valu- 
able one, and stands where timber is cheap | 
and plenty, perhaps the easiest way may be 
tocutitdown. This may result in a mashed 
up heap of ruins, with combs, honey and bees 
all mixed up with dirt and rubbish, or it may 
fallso as to strike on the limbs or small 
trees so as to ease its fall in sucha way as 
to do very little injury to the hive of the 
forest. The chances are rather in favor of 
the former, and on many accounts it is safer 
to climb the tree and let the bee hive down 
With arope. If the hollow is in the body of 
the tree or so situated that it cannot be cut 
off above and below, the combs may be taken 
out and let down in a pail or basket; for the 
brood combs, and sueh as contain but little 
lioney, the basket will be rather preferable. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








The first thing however, will be to climb the 
tree, and as I should be very sorry to give 


'any advice in my A BC book that might in 


any way lead to loss of life, I will at the out- 
set, ask you not to attempt climbing, unless 


you are, or can be a very careful person. An 


old gentleman Who has just been out with 
us, remarked that he once knew a very ex- 
pert climber who took all the bees out of the 
trees for miles around, but was finally killed 
instantly, by letting his hands slip, as he was 
getting above a large knot in the tree. We 


‘donot wish to run any risks, where human 
life is at stake. 


For climbing large trees, a pair of climbers 


are used, such as is shown in the following 


cut. 


CLIMBERS FOR BEE HUNTERS. 

The iron part, is made of a bar 18 inches 
long, ? wide by ¢ thick. At the lower end, it 
is bent to accommodate the foot as shown, 
and the spurs are made of the best steel, 
carefully aud safely welded on. These 
points should be sharp, and somewhat chisel 
shaped, that they may be struck safely into 


| the wood of the tree; the straps, will be 


readily understood by inspection. When in 
use, the ring A, is slipped over the spur B, 
and the straps are both buckeled up safely. 
If the tree is very large, the climber provides 
himself with a tough withe or whip, of some 
tough green bough, and bends this so it will 
go around the trunk, while an end is held in 
eithor hand. As he climbs upward, this is 
hitched up the trunk. If he keepsa sure 
and firm hold on this whip, and strikes his 
feet into the trunk firmly, he can go up the 


‘most forbidding trees, rapidly and safely. 


A light line, a clothes line for instance, 
should be tied around his waist, that he may 
draw up such tools as he may need. The 
tools needed, are a sharp axe, hatchet, saw, 
and an auger to bore in to see how far the 
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hollow extends. If the bees are to be saved, 
the limb or tree should be cut off above the 


hollow, and allowed to fall. A stout rope. 


may be then tied about the log hive, passed 
ever some limb above, the end brought down 
and wrapped about atree until the hive is 
eut off ready to lower. When it is down, 
let it stand an hour or two, or until sundown 
when the bees will have all found, and en- 
tered the hive. 
wire cloth, and take it home. 

If you want only the honey, and do not 
eare for the bees, you ean slab off one side 
of the hollow, cut out the combs, and let 
them down in pails. The bees can very oft- 
en be saved in this way, as well as the form- 
er. Fix the brood combs about the right 
distance apart, in a pail 6r basket; the bees 

villin time eollect about them, and may 


tnen, toward dark, be earried safely home. | 


Many bee hvuters brimstone the bees, but I 
un so averse tozny sueh method of killing 
bees, that Lhave not even the patience to 
describe it. Sometimes the hollow is below 
the limbs; in this case, the elimber passes a 
surcingle about him, under his arms, around 
the tree, and in this position chops the bees 
out. I have said nothing about smoke or 
veils, for so far as my experience goes, none 
seems to be needed. The bees become so 
frightened by the chopping, that they are 
perfectly conquered and cease entirely, to 
act on the offensive. It may be well to have 
some smoking rotten wood near, and a bel- 
lows smoker would be very convenient to 
drive the bees out of the way, many times. 

After you have got them down where the 
combs can be reached, the usual directions 
for transferring are to be followed. <A bee- 
keeper who has a taste for rustic work, 
might set the log up in his apiary, just to 
show the contrast between the old style of 
bee-keeping, and the new. Some very inter- 
esting facts are to be picked up in bee hunt- 
ing. One of the trees we eut recently, con- 
tained comb as much as a yard long, and not 
more than 8 inches wide in the widest part. 
It has been said that bees ina state of na- 
ture, select cavities best adapted to their 
needs. I am inclined to think this very poor 
reasoning. If a farmer allowed nature to 
take care of his corn fields, he would geta 
very poor crop, and from what I have seen 
of bee trees, I should judge the poor fellows 
need to be taken care of, almost as much as 
the corn. We frequently get 100 Ibs. of 
comb froma hive but I never knew a bee 


tree to give any sic) amount, as the product | 


of a single season. We sometimes find quite 


Yover the entrance with | 


a quantity of honey in a tree, itis true, but 
it is usually old honey, and often the accum- 
ulation of several years. 

DOES BEE HUNTING PAY ? 

If you can earn a dollar per day at some 
steady employment, I do not think it would. 
asa rule; but there are doubtles localities 
where an expert, would make it pay well, in. 
the fall of the year. With the facilities we 
now have for rearing bees, a bee-keeper 
would stock an apiary much quicker by 
rearing the bees, than he would by bringing 
them home from the woods, and transfer- 
ring. In the former ease he would have 
nice straight combs, especially if he used 
the fdn., but the combs from the woods. 
would require a great amount of fussing 
with, and they would never be nearly as nice 
as those built onthe fdn., even then. So 
much by way of discouragement. On the 
other hand, a ramble in the woods such as 
bee hunting furnishes, is one of the most 
healthful forms of reereation, that | know 
of; and it gives one a chance to study, not 
only the habits of the bees, but the flowers 
as Well, for in hunting for a bee to start 
with, we find many plants that are curious 
and many that we would not otherwise 
know they frequented. In our recent trips. 
we were astonished to find the Simpson 
honey plant of which so mueh has been said 
in our Journals recently, growing in our own 
neighborhood, and we saw the bees drinking 
the sweet water out of the little hollow balls. 
or rather pitcher shaped blossoms. Again. 
climbing and taking the bees out of one ot 
the monarchs of the forest, is really one of 
the fine arts, if done safely; and I feel like 
taking off my hat in deference to the one 
who does the work nicely, something as | 
would to a renowned doetor or lawyer, or at 
expert mechanic. 

NEVER QUARREL ABOUT BEE TREES. 

When you have found your tree, go at 
once to the owner of the land, and get per- 
mission to get your bees. No matter what 
the law allows, do nothing in his absence. 
you would not do if he were standing by. 
and do your work with as clear a conscience 
as you would work in your own bee yard. 
Many quarrels and disagreements and much 
hard feeling, has been engendered by cut- 
ting bee trees. If I am correctly informed, 
bees are the property of whoever finds them 
first; and on this account it is customary tv 
cut the initials of the finder, with the date. 
in the body of the tree; but you have no 
more right to cut the owner’s timber with- 
out permission than you have to cut his corm. 
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I have never found any one inclined to be at 


| 


lb for the package. From this it appears 


all difficult, when they were politely asked that we shall have to charge a little more 
for permission to get our bees out of the for honey put up in half barrel packages. 


the trees. 


cross When their timber is mutilated by ro- | 


ving idlers, and I can scarcely blame them 


I do not wonder that people feel | 


| 


LEAKY BARRELS. 
I hope you will feel as I do about it, that 


it is bad enough to talk about having honey 


for giving a wholesome lesson now and then | 


just to remind us that we have laws in our 
country for their protection. I hope my 
readers will have no disposition to trespass 
on the premises or rights of any one, with- 
out permission. The most difficult and par- 
ticular person in your neighborhood, will in 
all probability, be found pleasant and ac- 
commodating, if you go to him in a pleasant 
and neighborly way. 


EARRELS. I would hardly 
using barrels for comb honey, although it is 
done to some extent I believe, in districts 
where the old style of keeping bees in log 
gums, prevails; but for liquid honey, we 
shall probably never find a cheaper recep- 
tacle that will stand the rough usage of 
shipping honey, as well. It is true, we can 


advise | 


put our honey in tin cans, but these are 
more expensive—the very cheapest, costing 
at least one cent for every pound of honey 
they will contain— and they cannot be ship- 


ped safely, without first being crated. Be- 
sides all this, a barrel of honey will be re- 
ceived at a much lower rate of freight, than 
any other kind of package it is possible to 
make. If we are then all decided as to the 
expediency of storing our honey in barrels, 
we wish to decide upon the most profitable 
size for these barrels. The regular size of 
about 31 or 82 gallons, is probably the cheap- 
est size, but it has been objected to on ac- 
count of the difficulty of handling so great 
a Weight as 350 to 400 Ibs., which the barrel 
and all would weigh. This however is no | 
great objection to one who knows how to 
“take the advantage” of a barrel, as my 
father used to express it to ‘ us boys,’ when 
we were loading stone, and as economy of | 
money as well as ‘‘ traps,” is quite an item 
where we have tons of honey, I think we had 
better have large barrels principally. For 
the accommodation of customers who want a 
smaller quantity, it may be well to have 
some half barrels also, but these will cost 
considerably more, in proportion to the 
umount of honey they hold. Some very neat | 
small ones, holding about 140 Ibs, cost about 
$1.75 each ; this would be at the rate of lte. 


per lb.” Our large barrels cost us $2.25, and | 


avoid it. 


| the corks or bungs. 


leak all round, without having any practical 
experience in the matter; and Iam very 
glad to be able to tell you how to entirely 
It may be well to remark that 
honey has a funny way of expanding during 


‘the candying process,—it will generally 


candy as soon as the weather gets cold—and 
if your barrels or cans do not give it room 
to expand, it will be pretty sure to push out 
Some kinds of honey, 
expand more than others, and under some 
circumstances, perfectly ripened honey, will 
scarcely candy atall, If the barrels are left 


not quite full, and then filled up completely 


when ready to ship, there will be very little 
trouble. 

We prefer barrels made of sound oak, but 
I presume those made of other strong wood 
will answer, if carefully waxed as we shall 
direct. The hoops should be of strong hoop 
iron, for honey is very heavy compared with 
most other liquids, and we wish them to 
stand safely the rough handling they are 
likely to recieve onthe cars, even if they 
should be sent back and forth several times. 
The hoops should be secured by large tacks, 
if they show any tendency to slip. If you 
have had the barrels made for your own use 
and intend them to be returned when you 
sell honey, it isa very good idea to have 
them neatly painted. This will keep the 
hoops in place, and will preserve the barrels 
very materially. There is one objection to 


| this, however, and that is you are many 


times under the necessity of waiting for 
your barrels to be emptied, and then they 
are likely to be forgotten. We once waited 
2 years for some we had sent away with 
honey, and then succeeded in getting the 
pay for them instead of the barrels, after 
much importunity. 
WAXING THE BARRELS TO PREVENT 
LEAKING. 

A good barrel carefully made of well sea- 
soned timber, should not leak, without any 
Waxing, but as they often do, we think it 
safest to have them all waxed. This is sim- 
ply coating the entire inside with wax or 
paraftine. The latter we consider better, as 
well as cheaper. Waxis worth from 30 to 
35c.per lb, but the paraffine can be had for 
20e. As the latter melts at a lower tempera- 


hold about 360 lbs; this is less. than $c. per} ture, and is more limpid when melted, a 
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seis ee | 
much less quantity is needed to coat the in- | 
side thoroughly and fill all cracks and inter- | 
stices, and less skill and expedition is needed | 


in its manipulation. You should have about | 
a gallon of the melted liquid, or too much of | 
ii will adhere to the inside of the barrel, for | 
a small quantity will not keep hot until you | 
can pour out the remainder after the waxing | 
isdone. Ten or 12 lbs. will do very well. | 
Have your bungs all nicely fitted, and have | 
a good hammer in readiness to get the bung 
out quickly. With a large-mouthed tunnel, 
pour in the hot liquid, and bung it up at | 
once. Now roll the barrel so as to have the | 
wax go entirely round it, then twirl it on 
each head, and give it another spinning so | 
as to cover perfectly all round the caime. | 
This operation will have warmed the air in- | 
side to such an extent, that the liquid will | 
be foreed into every crevice, and if there is 
a poor spot, you will hear the air hissing, as 
it forces the liquid through it. Just as_ 
quickly as you get the inside covered, loosen 
the bung with your hammer, and if your 
work is well done, the bung will be thrown | 
into the air with a report. Pour out the re- 
maining liquid, warm it up, and go on with | 
the rest. If the weather is cool, you had | 
better put your barrel in the sun, turning it 
frequently and driving down the hoops, be- 
fore you pour in the wax. This is to save 
your material, for if the barrel is cold, it | 
will take a much heavier coating; and the | 
main thing is simply to close all crevices. | 
For honey in quantities of less than 100 lbs. 
perhaps tin cans will be handier than barrels | 
or kegs, for they can then be shipped as | 
freight, without crating. 

Good thick honey will usually become sol- 
id at the approach of frosty weather, and 
perhaps the readiest means of getting it out 
of the barrel in such cases, is to remove one 
of the heads, and take it out with a scoop. 
If it is quite hard, you may at first think it 
quite difficult to get a scoop down into it; 
but if you press steadily, and keep moving 
the scoop slightly, you will soon get down 
its whole depth. If the barrel is kept for 
some time near the stove, or in a very warm | 
room, the honey will become liquid enough 
to be drawn out through a large sized honey 
gate. After the head of a barrel has been 
taken out, the barrel should be waxed again 
before using, around the head that has been | 
removed. Get out all the honey you can, by | 
warming and allowing it to drain, and then 
with a tea-kettle of hot water, clean off 
every particle of honey. The rinsings may | 
be saved and fed to the bees that there be no | 


| 


| known. 


/yet in much smaller amounts. 
keeper is content to wait, say ten or fifteen 
years for the realization of his hopes, or if 


| TIFICIAL PASTURAGE, 


waste. <As barrels are apt to get musty, or 
give the honey a taste, I would advise wash- 
ing and lightiy coating them every season, 
before being used again. After having been 
once coated, a very small quantity of par- 
affine willanswer perfectly, the second time. 
Ishould have no hesitation in using any 
kind of a barrel for honey, if it were first 
scalded, allowed to dry thoroughly, and then 
perfectly coated with parafline. If the bar- 
relis dry and warm, or slightly hot, there 
will never be any danger of its cleaving from 
the wood, as wax sometimes does. Paraffine 
has neither taste nor smell, and does not 


decay as Wax does, when exposed to damp- 


ness or the action of liquids. 

Caution:—A mixture of wax and rosin 
Was at one time used for coating barrels, 
and after giving it, as I thought a thorough 


test, I used it for a whole crop of honey. 


The result was that the honey tasted of ros- 
in after being in the barrels over winter, and 


‘it was sold at 10e, when it would otherwise 
| have brought 15c. 


This is quite a serious 
matter, as some of the Journals seem to be 


| still recommending the rosin. 


BASSWOOD. With perhaps the single 
exception of white clover, the basswood, or 
linden as it is often called, furnishes more 
honey than any other one plant or tree 
It is true, that it does not yield 
honey every season, but what plant or tree 
dees? It occasionally gives us such an im- 
mense flood of honey, that we can afford to 
wait a season or two if need be, rather than 
depend on sources that yield more regularly, 
If a bee- 


he has an interest in providing for the bee- 
keepers of a future generation, it will pay 
him to plant basswoods. A tree that was 
set out just about 10 years ago, on one of our 
streets, now furnishes a profusion of blos- 
soms, almost every year, and from the way 
the bees work on them, I should judge it 
furnished considerable honey. A hundred 
such trees in the vicinity of an apiary, would 
be, without doubt, of great value. See Ar- 
Our 4000 trees were 
planted in the spring of 1872, and are now— 
1877—many of them bearing fair loads of 


blossoms. We made some experiments with 


basswood seeds, but they proved mostly 

ailures, as have nearly all similar ones we 
have heard from. By far the best and cheap- 
est way, is to get small trees from the forest. 
These can be obtained in almost any quan- 
tity, from any piece of woodland from which 
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stock have been excluded. Cattle feed upon 
the young basswoods with great avidity, 
and pasturing our woodlands is eventually 
going to cut short the young growth of these 
trees from our forests, as well as many 
others that are valuable. We planted trees 
all the way from one to ten feet in height. 
The larger ones have as a general rule done 
best. 

Basswood, and perhaps most other forest 
trees, require shade, especially when young ; 
and much to our surprise,some that were 
planted directly under some large white oak 
trees, have done better than any of the rest. | 
Who has not noticed exceedingly thrifty 
basswoods growing in the midst of a clump 
of briars and bushes of all sorts? I would 
place the trees not more than 12 feet apart, 
for itisan easy matter to thin them out 
whenever they are found too close. A| 
neighbor has planted basswoods entirely 
round his farm on the road sides, and they 
add much to the comfort of travelers, are | 
pretty to the sight, and will without doubt, 
furnish honey enough, in time, to pay all ex- 
penses. 

The best yield of honey we have ever had | 
from a single hive, in one day, was from thé 
basswood bloom; the amount was 43 lbs in- 
three days. The best we ever recorded from 
The honey 
aromatie, | 
when the 
about the | 
hives. The taste of the honey also indi- | 
cates to the apiarist the very day the bees | 
commence work on it. The honey, if ex- 
tracted before it is sealed over, when it is | 
coming in rapidly, has the distinctive flavor | 
so strong as to be very disagreeable to some 
persons. My wife likens it to the smell and | 
taste of turpentine or camphor, and very | 
much dislikes it, when just gathered, but | 
when sealed over and fully ripened in the 
hive, she thinks it delicious, as does almost | 
every person. 

APHIDS. It is with the class of these | 





clover, was 101bs in one day. 
from the basswood has a strong 
or mint flavor,and we can tell 
blossoms are out, by the perfume 


almost or quite invisible to the naked eye. 
Now all these bits of animated nature, while 
they feed on the green foliage, are almost 
incessantly emitting a sort of liquid ex- 
crement, and as this is usually thrown some 
distance from the insect, it often falls from 
the leaves of the tree, like dew. If this mat- 
ter is new to youl would ask you to ex- 
amine the stone pavements early in the 
morning, under almost any green tree; an 
apple or willow will be pretty sure to show 
spots of moisture, something as if water or 
rain had been sprinkled over it ina fine 
spray. The leaves of the trees will also be 


_ found somewhat sticky where the exudation 


is sufficient to make it noticeable. 

This substance isI believe, not always 
sweet to the taste, but usually so. The 
quantity is often so small, as to be unnoticed 
by the bees, but occasionally, they will seem 
quite busy licking it up. I have several 


times found them at work on the leaves of 


our apple trees very early in the morning, 


‘but never to suchan extent that it might 


really be called honey dew. I have seen 


| them also on a willow fence making a hum- 


ming like a buckwheat field, and at the same 
time, the ground under the trees looked as 
if molasses had been sprinkled about. The 
bees were at work on the ground also; the 
honey tasted much like cheap molasses. 
The strange part of the matter was that 
this occurred during a warm day late in the 
month of Oct.;it proceeded entirely from 
the aphides, for they literally covered the 
leaves of the willow, and could be seen plain- 


| ly, ejecting the sweet liquid, while they fed 


on the leaves. This was plainly the cause 
of the honey dew in this case, but it is by no 
means clear, that such is always the case. 
See HONEY DEW. 

ASTERS. Under this head, we havea 
large class of autumn flowers, most of which 
are honey bearing; they may be distin- 
guished from the helianthus, or artichoke 


| and sunflower family, by the color of the ray 


flowers. The ray flowers are the outer col- 


insects that produce honey, (or rather a _ored leaves of the flower, which stand out 
sweetish substance that bees collect and like rays; in fact, the word aster means star, 
store as honey) that we have to do. They | because these ray flowers stand out like the 
are a kind of plant lice, that are to be seen | rays of a star. Many of the yellow autumn 
in almost all localities, and during nearly | flowers are ealled asters, but this is an error, 
wll the summer and fall months, if we only for the asters are never yellow, except in 
keep our eyes about us, and notice them | the centre. The outside, or rays, are blue, 
When they are right before us. If youey- | purple or white. You may frequently find 
uunine the leaves of almost any green tree, | a half dozen different varieties growing al- 
you will find them peopled by small insects, | most side by side. Where there are acres of 
ilmost the color of the leaves on which they | them so to speak, they sometimes yield 
live; while some are quite large, others are | considerable honey, but some seasons they 
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seem to be unnoticed by the bees. I do not ! amount of brood was started, and the pian of feed- 
t 


think it will pay to attempt to cultivate 
them for honey; better move your bees to 
where they grow naturally, when you have 
determined by moving a single hive first, as 
a test, whether they are yielding honey in 
paying quantities. 

Where the asters and golden rod abound 
largely, it may be best to defer feeding un- 
til these plants have ceased to yield honey; 
say the last of Sept. 


THERE are 2398 of you this 28th day of Oct. 
———__-> -- oe -—— 
AGRAVATING: To have sold a hybrid queen, and 
then can not find the * jade.” 








THE yellow Italians, are making every thing roar, 
on the fall asters which have just come out ; and, by 
the way, some of them are making things lively 
around the houses where the women are canning 
peaches. 





Our neighbors Dean, and Blakeslee, have been 
feeding extracted honey to get their unfinished sec- 
tion boxes ready for market. The liquid honey costs 
10c. by the barrel, and the sections bring 25c. To 
* cipher” out this matter, I put a one-story hive on 
a pair of scales, removed all the combs but the 5 
containg brood, and put in their place 24 sections, 

yut on an upper story, and seta pan containing 24 
bs, of thick fiquia honey right over them, spreading 
on cheese cloth to prevent drowning. In four days 
the honey was out of the pan; and how much do 
you suppose the scales had gone down? None to be 
perceived, but they have now been two days at work 
sealing the honey, and have lost 4 Ib. The sections 
contained comb built out full length, but most of 
the honey was found in the 5 brood combs, and the 
queen very much cramped for room. 
——————_—__o-~—-__ o—_____——_—_ 

LATEST intelligence ** from the seat of war;—’’ The 
candy slab inside of an L frame, was all taken out by 
a moderate colony in less than 2 weeks, so that not a 
crumb of candy was to be found anywhere. A large 








ing seems to possess all the good qualities of liquid 
food, with no trouble whatever, except hanging the 
trame in the hive. ‘the grape sugar has been receiy- 
ed, and it not only looks very much like the candy, 
but our bees work on it just as it comes from the 
factory, without any admixture of honey at all. The 
Italians take it much faster than the hybrids, and 
what seems to me astonishing, is that lumps laid in 
front of the hives, will be all used up right in the 
middle of the day, without a robber coming near. I 

resume it is because the blacks and hybrids are too 
azy to bring water to moisten it with. Some col- 
onies have taken a lb. aday froma lump laid over 
the frames under the quilt, 

I have not yet tried mixing flour with it, but have 
visions of rye flour at l‘¢c., mixed with grape sugar 
at 344, making a candy for—perhaps we had better 
hold on until we are sure it is good for wintering. I 
fo give the matter a thorough test just as fast as 

can. 





PRICE LIST OF QUEENS. 


Imported queens will be $6.00, if I select the best 
to fill your order, or $5.00, if I select the poorest. 
What I mean by best, is those which are largest and 
lightest in color, that produce the largest and yel- 
lowest bees, and are the most prolific layers. It 
takes a long time to test a queen for honey gather- 
ing, and therefore it would be nothing strange, if 
those sent out at the lesser price, are really most 
valuable. 

Tested Queens reared from Imported mothers hay- 
ing all the above good qualities, $3. ; with part of the 
above good qualities, $2.50, andthe poorest, that | 
feel sure are not hybrids, $1.50. Now Lam going to 
try to have the above satisfactory, and if they are 
not, you are to send them back, inside of 40 days and 
get your money or another queen, as you choose. 

Young queens just commencing to lay, will be sold 
for $1., if you come and get them ; if you want them 
sent by mail, send us 10c, for cage and postage. 

Queens that have been tested and **found want- 
ing,”’ will be sold for 50c. I also reserve the privilege 
of sending out any kind of a queen that I do not like, 
asa50c. queen. [have made the above conditions 
that I may be enabled to “pick out’ queens to 
order, without doing any of you an injustice. The 
dollar queens, are always taken just as they come. 
If any of you can furnish them cheaper, I will rejoice 
with the rest. 

















A SECTION BOX FILLED WITH HONEY. 

Some of you have asked so many questions in regard to the Section Boxes of honey, I thought I would 
give youareal good picture of one; have I not succeeded ? You can have the frame as a model to work from, 
and you may show the honey to your bees telling them you wish the honey built clear up to the wood, like 
this one. They are 444 square, 2 inches thick, and weigh just 1 lb.,and when you can produce packages like 
the above, you can sit in your apiary and work as independent as good honest folks like we are (?) ought to 
be, while customers inquire for and hunt us up, just for the privilege of taking all we can raise, at 25c. per 
ib. Several tons of such honey could now be sold in the city of Cleveland alone, at the above price. From 
3 to 5e. per lb. on a crop of honey, is quite an item; the bees will put it in the right shape just as well as any. 
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INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


HE queen sent me before, arrived in due time 
_ and in good shape. I immediately deprived a 
=) swarm in an American hive, of their queen, and 
in 24 hours afterward tried to introduce the new 
queen. They rejected her vigorously. 1 kept the 
queen cells destroyed and tried to get them to accept 
her each day, for ten consecutive days, and they re- 
jected her as stubborniy the last day as they did the 
first. I employed sweetened water and peppermint 
and smoke, but tono purpose. When caged, I kept 
the queen in the hive sometimes on the frames, but 
most of the time in a wirecloth tube inserted between 
the combs. On morning ofthe eleventh day I found 
her dead in the cage. Ithen offered them their old 
queen, which I had preserved in a nucleus. They 
seemed glad to see her and on examination the next 
day found her laying and every thing a»parently all 
right. Today! find them queenless and with no an- 
sealed brood. You will please send me another queen 
by mail for the $1,10 enclosed, with as little delay as 
possible. The Simplicity hive suits me better than 
any hive I have yet seen. 

JAMES R WALKER, Forest City, Ilinois. 

Cases like the above will occasionally occur, 
and I know of no better way than to keep try- 
ing as you did; but I would be very careful 
that the queen had plenty of food ali this time. 
If there is food in the cage, where the outside 
bees cannot reach it, I should expect her to 
live safely a couple of weeks or more. [ have 
never lost a queen in the candy cages in a hive, 
and I have had them caged a longtime. If you 
remove all their queen cells, after their brood 
is all sealed up, they will usually: receive a 
queen, but when they get so determined as in 
the case you mention, they will sometimes kill 
every queen offered them. In such cases, it 
does them good to take all their combs away, 
and leave them until they are humbled by hun- 
ger; then feed them liberally, and release the 
queen among them. When they seem to be ali 
right, give them back their combs. Such cases 
usually occur in the fall, after the honey yield 
has ceased, and generally when they are rather 
short of honey. Feeding regularly for several 
days before the queen is given them, will often 
get them into a friendly mood, if they can be 
free from the annoyance of robbers. 

Two or three have reported losses because 
they did not follow, in full, the directions I 
gave in the A BC, especially in regard to look- 
ing into the hive 20 or 30 minutes after the 
queen is released. They waited a half day, and 
then found her dead in a knot of bees, while if 
they had looked at the time mentioned, they 
could have rescued her unbarmed. No matter 
how well a queen is received at first, yon 
should take a second look at her, after she has 
had time to make a complete promenade of the 
hive. 

i +60 

ANOTHER discovery :—If queen cells are built on a 
new sheet of fdn. (a matter that can easily be secured 
by putting a sheet in a hive until eggs are deposited 
in it, and then putting itin a queenless colony) we 
can pick the cells, when ripe, from the sheet without 
mutilating either the cell orthe comb. Well, if you 
put the cells in a lamp nursery as soon as they are 
sealed, they will remain so transparent that you can 
see the queen all the time, when the comb is held be- 
tween you and the sun; and now comes the beauty of 
the whole matter. About 3 hours before the queea 
bites her way out, she begins to move: keep the 
temperature full up to 1(0 and as fast as you discover 
queens moving, pick off the cells and lay them over 
the cluster of bees between two combs. If the bees do 
tear the cel! down, they have a live queen, and if they 
do not, she is sure to hatch in3or4 hours. In either 
case there is no delay, and the queento be removed, 
is kept laying in the hive untii the last minute. 





Heads of Srain, 


From Different Fields. 








i 5th, and she commenced to lay at once—result— 
=) the black bees have disappeared as if by magic, 
and in their stead I havea fine stock of uniformly 
three banded bees of great size. I thought some time 

o that my bees were not doing anything with the 
fdn., but upon examination since, I fairly shouted, in 
goed old Methodist style, to find more than one sheet 
uilt out, and full of young brood, capped and as 
as lead.” J. H. BLAIN. 
terling, Ohio, Sept. 10th, °77. 


“heav 
Mt. 


Smoker rec’d ey used it in removing boxes and 
fire did not go oat; think I shall like it very much. 
Queen recetved of you a few days ago is laying nicely. 
M. SHUCK, Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 14, 77. 
In * Notes and Queries,” Sept. No. of GLEANINGS 
“P.” asks how he can cool bees-wax in large cakes 
without its a Pognaer I have caked wax in six quart 
milk pans without its cracking, by covering the pans 
to keep it from cooling rapidly on the top. 
Wasn’t Chinese Wistaria advertised a couple of 
years ago, as a honey producing, climbing vine ? 
EDGAR SAGER, Hudson, Ills., Sept. 12th, °77. 
Wistaria produces pollen only; see page 58, 
Vol. III. 


SWEET CLOVER. 

We have had a very poor honey season and I did 
expect to go into * Blasted Hopes” this fall, but I see 
now that I will get to the other side. We hada rain 
the last of Aug. and there is now a great flow of hon- 
ey, for I find one hive has made 40 lbs. in 10 days in 
section boxes and another little less; they are rolling 
in honey now. Noswarms this season. I have raisec 
sweet clover for 8 years, and find it the best honey 
plant here about; it blooms from May to Nov. Ihave 
some 9 feet in height, in bloom, and black with bees 
allday. Cultivate the same as corn. 

ALEX. FIDDES, Centralia, Ills., Sept. 7th, 1877. 


I have tried to use fdn.in places where I have cut 
out pieces of drone comb, but have found it next to 
impossible to keep it straight, as it appears to me, it 
must be put in nearly the size of the openings and 
then it will bulge. use the two story Langstroth 
and after considerable attention, had succeeded in 
getting nearly all worker comb in the lower story. 

aving spare combs for the upper story, I expected 
this season, to have got along well, but the queens, 
with very few exceptions, would persist in laying in 
the upper story and it kept me busy aghiing ageinst 
drone brood, instead of extracting. Doolittle says, 
“Keep her eggs out of the combs we extract from”— 
but how? The British bee-keepers, I observe use 
perforated zinc, for this purpose, as it would appear 
with good result. 

The early part of the season, was good, but since 
the middle of July bees have done littie more than 
supply their wants. BRIAR. 

Fitzroy Harbor, Ontario, Canada, Aug. 3ist, ’77. 


If you attach your fin. only at the upper 
edge, you will have no bulging. As it is quite 
a task to cut out and replace the drone comb, 
we have decided to melt them up, and make 


‘new comb of fdn.; the great amount of wax in 


many of the old combs, will more than pay for 
a nice new comb. We have had very little 
trouble with the queen layingin the upper 
story in drone comb, if the combs are spread 
so far apart that the cells are made very deep. 
This makes the labor of extracting very much 
less, and also the labor of the bees, for if you 
get combs for the extractor twice the ordinary 
thickness, you save half the labor of capping, 
and yourself half the labor of uncapping. The 
perforated separators, or even the common 
tin separators we use for sections, would with- 
out doubt keep the queen from going above, 
but we should consider them unnecessary ma- 
chinery. 
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Began in the spring with 29 stocks ; increased to 47 
and took 250 lbs. extracted and 1000 lbs. comb honey. 
The comb honey is in the section boxes, which I like 
very much. I use the 8 frame Langatroth hive. The 
season was good in June and July, but too wet in 
May and too dry in August. Bees. one-half Italian 
and one-half hybrid. The hybrids did best until the 
drouth came on, then the Italians came to the front. 

The extractor you sent me suitstoaT. I think it 
fills the bill exactly. 

The country here has been setiled about 20 years, 
and this is the first year during which white clover 
has grown in suffic'ent quantity to help the bees 
much, but it helped wonderful'y this year. Our honey 
is obtained mostly trom truit blossoms, white 
clover, basswood, buckwheat, and the prairie flowers. 
Three cheers for GLEANINGS and a “tiger” for “ Our 
Homes.’’ . F. SPAULDING. 

Charies City, Iowa, Sept. 4th, 1877. 


A gentleman, who has some bees, has been very 
kind to me and I would like to give him one of your 
honey knives for a present. I enclose a dollar. 

JOHN WM. ANDREWS. 

Hermitage Landing, La., Aug. 2ist, 1377. 

There! Isnot that theright sentiment? I 
do not mean that you should give every body 
honey knives, but it would bea fine thing if 
we all made a practice of remembering the 
kindnesses done us,in the same substantial 
and neighborly way. It is a pleasant thing to 
help those about us, and it is also pleasant to 
feel that our efforts have been appreciated and 
remembered. 

The day that I sent for the hive my bees com- 
menced dying; we think it the cholera. The 
bees come out of the gum on a run as if they 
were going to ‘ly, but they can’t rise, and fall to the 
ground dead. My brother caught a swarm of hybrids 
in June, and in patting them in the hive he killed the 
queen. It was asmall swarm and dwindled away, 
but there were young bees in the comb, full grown. 
Now, where did the eggs that hatched the young bees, 
come from? My Italians are piled all over the hive; 
how would it do to brush them off into another hive 
and get a queen for them ? 

Brkon Riaas, Turman’s Creek, Pa. 

I can think of no other reason for your bees 
dying than that they are out of honey and 
starving; they sometimes crawl out of the hive 
in the way yuu mention, under such circum- 
stances. Your brother, doubtless, hived an 
after swarm that contained two or more 
queens, and only killed one of them. You can 
make a colony by brushing off the loafing bees 
and giving them a queen, but you will have to 
give them a comb ot brood to make them stay 
contentedly; and if no honey is coming ia, you 
would have to furnish combs or fdn., and feed. 








BEES KILLING YOUNG WORKERS, COLOR OF DRONES. 


Will you please tell me what is the trouble with my 
bees. One swarm is killing their young bees as fast 
as they hatch. They kill and drive them out just as 
they do the drones. They have plenty of honey in 
the hive; they stored 90 lbs. in sections. How can 
you tell pure drones’ I have two Italian queens, one 
from Neilis the other from Alley; the drones are not 
alike. The queen from Alley has drones with three 
yellow bands with spots of yellow on the fourth ring; 
the queen from Neliis hatches drones with one yellow 
band and spots of yellow. Why the difference in the 
drones, ifthe queens are pure? The workers show 
the marks of purity. If these queens were bred from 
imported mothers and purely fertilized, why are they 
not as good as imported to raise queens from ? 

E. A. ROBINSON, Exeter, Maine, Sept. 10th, ’77. 


I cannot tell why your bees kill the workers, 
having never met a case of the kind, although 
several cases such as yours have been men- 
tioned. Are you sure more dead bees are 


brought out than are usually seen at the en- 
trance, very early in the morning, because they 
are in some way imperfect? You can tell little 
or nothing ia regard to the purity of a queen, 





by the color of the drones or queens; they vary 
in color and markings, greatly. Your queens 
may be just as good as imported stock direct, 
but it seems to be the general opinion that the 
best honey gatherers, are those from freshly 
imported stock; at any rate. we have much 
better and hardier bees now, than when we re- 
**2d on home bred mothers, and carefully se- 
lected the yellowest stock. 


I opened the nucleus this morning and found im- 
ported queen allright. Just 20 dead bees in the hive. 
The packing could not be better. so far as I can see. 
Thanks for promptness. E, M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 8th, 1877. 


Progeny of $1.(0 queen is out—finely marked. 
D. H. TWEEDY, Smithfield, O., Sept. 12th, ’77. 

We are glad to hear your queen pleases, for 
not all of the dollar queens produce pure 
workers. The black bees are nearly all out of 
our neighborhood, but there are many hybrids, 
and we are endeavoring to get rid of these too, 
by offering them at 50c each. It is true, their 
drones are pure, but such stocks frequently 
swarm or replace their queens, in which case 
we should have hybrid drones, and most likely 
in great abundance. On this account I would 
advise all who think of rearing queens for sale, 
to replace all hybrids before any drones can be 
raised. If you are raising honey only, I think 
the hybrids will in some cases, produce even 
more than the full blooods. 


WINTERING, 

I use the 8 frame L. hive, tight bottom with entrance 
blocks and portico. Have ten colonies of Italians. This is 
my second year’s experience keeping bees, and | naturally 
dread the winter, as I lost all last winter. I think of pack- 
ing them, side by side, about a foot apart in a crib of chaff. 
Shall I close the entrance, and bore a $ hole in front? If 
so how near the top, shall I raise the rear end of the hive 
and how much? My hives are same depth as yours. 

I think of packing them some warm day in Oct. Shall 
I extract from one or two center combs if they are full of 
honey then? Shall I put in tin or zine thimbles to prevent 
the bees filling the holes in the combs? Will you tell us 
about some of these things in the October No.? 

Sample section box rec’d, I don’t see how you can saw 
them so smoth. The fdn, enticed the bees into the boxes 
instantly. G.W. HAVEN. 

Bloomingdale, Mich., Sept 8th 1877. 

IfI were going to have an auger hole for 
winter entrance, I would have it about half 
way up the front; but mv friend, if you have 
your bees packed in chaff, and in such close 
quarters that they completely fill their winter- 
ing cavity, so that they are crowded out at the 
entrance except during cool weather, you can 
let them have their usual summer entrance and 
can omit all winter entrances and all such fus- 
sing, for the bees can go around their combs 
as wellin winter asin summer. I would yot 
raise the rear end of the hive, unless it was be- 
cause the roof might leak otherwise, as many 
of the old style L. hives will do. I wouid not 
use the metal thimbles, and very much doubt 
the utility of holes in the combs at all. When 
your bees get over to one side of the hive and 
cannot get back, it is because their wintering 
apartment is much too large for the colony. 
If you move your bees into a crib, you will lose 
bees when moving, both in the fall and spring. 
Besides, your bees will be very apt to mix up 
and rob, after being changed about in this way. 
Fix up a good nice summer stand for them, 
grape vines for shade, &c., and leave them 
there always. 
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GLEANINGS is all right, but neswihetending we 
have 15 bee-keepers in and around our town, I know 
of but one besides myself who takes a Bee Journal. I 
could lead GLEANINGS all over our town and count 
but can’t get auy of them to invest. Don’t you thin 
they will prosper ? P. GRAHAM, Johnstown, Pa. 
Your people are by no means peculiar, friend 
G., and instead of censuring them too much I 
would accommodate them all I could consi-t- 
ly, and trust to their coming out on the right 
side, when they have sufficient evidence. Our 
best people, are often slow in adopting new 
ideas. You know there is an opposite extreme, 
of investing in everything that comes along. 





Bees are gathering honey very fast now, from honey | 


dew and sumach. C. POOL, 


Carthage, Mo., July 30th, 1877. 


What plan would best prevent bees from building 
comb across, from the comb of one frame to the comb 
of another; and also prevent them from building 
comb on the top of the trames ? 

ROBERT A. BOLING, Perrysville, O., June 22, "77. 

The first part of your question seems to 
come under the head of straight combs, and 
this subject has been fully discussed in our 
back numbers, the fdn., finally setting the mat- 
ter at rest, for all time to come,1 trust. We 
have found nothing so good as the sheet of 
duck, to.keep the bees off the top bars, and 
if it is pressed down close to the top bars of 
the frames, every time the hive is closed, there 
will be no combs built above the frames. As 
the bees sometimes get a habit of pushing up 
under the duck, it may be well to keep the 
chaff cushion on it. This should always be 
done in cool weather, but for convenience, it 
may be omitted during the summer months. 

Like a woman, I leave the best of my letter for the 
last, and that is, that I transferred to-day, and so tar 
the success seems perfect. It is worth a line move 
(from one of your disciples) to say if my transter 
“sticks,” | shall have made an additional colony of 
of fine black bees—about a peck--for one of my neigh- 
bors, hearing of my intention, dared me to try the ex- 
periment on an old round Jog gum of his, which he 
intended to killin order torob. 1 got an abundance 
of brood comb and a little with seaied honey for the 
frames. The whole lower story is full of them and I 
will give them another as soon as the queen arrives 
and all gets quieted. LAWRENCE JOHNSON, 

Hotly Springs, Miss., July 13th, 1877. 


In using your frames for box honey tais summer, 
didn’t the queen ever deposit eggs in any of the cells, 
nor the bees deposit bee bread in them? If I were 
certain that they would not do so I would either sell 
my boxes (for half price it need be) or split them up, 
and buy the ones yon make. [ believe if the qucen 
will let them alone and the bees put no bee bread in 
them, they are destined to become THE honey box. 

Couldn’t they be mace by using the material for 
(ruit boxes? It is lighter, and my customers don’t 
want to pay for much wood. — W.S. Boyp. 

Bethany, O., August 30th, 1877. 

I have never seen nor heard of a single cell 
of brood or pollen in section boxes, when the 
separators were used. A neighbor who used 
them without the separators, had some filled 
with brood. The veneer that berry boxes are 
made of, has been many times suggested, and 
has been used. but it can not be made to make 
as neat and strong a box; more than all, I do 
not know how the veneer boxes can be made, 
as cheaply, if we include the groove for hold- 
ing the fdn. 


The season continues poor all the wav through; 


buckwheat did very well for a tew days. Shan’t av- 
erage more than two 50 ib. crates to the hive this 
season, and have made no more increase than usual. 





We consider it the pcorest season since 71. Fifteen 


miles north of here I understand that friend Dickin- 
son has had an extra good crop of nice honey. I had 
sown an extra quantity of white and alsike that came 
into bloom, and thought I never had better pasture; 
still we failed to get the honey. My bees were bred 
up early, and I credit these two points with what I 


did pet. J. P. MOORE. 
Binghampton, N. Y., Aug. 30th, 1877. 


Well it reaily is too bad friend M., if you 
only got 100 lbs. of comb honey to the colony. 
I am sure we all feel “awful” sorry for you. 
By the way, you don’t say how many colonies. 
Why is it that you folks who always get such 
iarge yields per hive, do not keep a greater 
number? Is it on account of overstocking or 
because you could not give a large number 
the same care ? 


My ces do not work on borage, rape, nor mignon- 
ettc; whatis the reason’? I have a plant called by us, 
mothe) wort, that beats anything I ever tried. 

WM. ST. MAR?TZ, Moonshine, Ills., July 31, ’77. 

Almost all honey bearing plants are at 
times neglected by the bees, and a plant that 
Seems a great success one season, may be en- 
tirely unnoticed the next. Motherwort is a 
near relative of catnip, and is almost always 
visited by bees when itis in bloom. It would 
be very interesting to test a large field of it. 


CROSS BEES AND THE REMEDY. 

_ My bees are so very cross that they will attack me 
frequently when I am at the distance of 30 yards from 
the hives. They are blacks and hybrids. Bees have 
not done well here this season, but are now gathering 
some honey. I shall sell them all this season, if I can 
get {600 per colony, and pay you your price, for a col- 
ony of :tulians next season. J.G. WARNER. 

S4uuier, Mo., August 4th, 1877. 

Bat would not that be a very expensive 
way, friend W.? Dollar queens would fix 
them all, in a very short time, and tested 
queens, would make a sure thing of it the first 
time. Do not expect too much in the way of 
gentleness, for even pure Italians are some- 
times very cross, when the honey crop has 
just failed. If you select the gentlest bees, 
you are very apt to get those of less value as 
honey gatherers. 


The section boxes and packing case in the August 
No. of GLEANINGS made me open my eyes, and they 
put alittle more common sense into my head, in the 
way of ** bee culture.” When vou sent me the sample 
of section box, not long since, 1 didn’t know what you 
meant by it; thought at first it was a smali honey box. 
So when you sent me the August No. I saw your 
packing case, &c., and understood what you meant by 
section boxes; and now I can work the problem. You 
somewhat surprised me, when you sent me the Aug, 
No. of GLEANINGS for 4c; it not only made me think 
you an honest man, but led me to conclude you were 
more willing to help others, than they to help you. 

HENRY BAKER, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 1, 1877. 

The above illustrates the value of engra- 
vings. People have hardly time to study out 
a prosy description, who would take the whole 
matter in at a single glance, were it pictured 
out plainly. You give us more credit than we 
deserve, friend B. In our attempts to answer 
all the questions sent us, we give away thous- 
ands of copies of GLEANINGS, and most of the 
time, do not get even one cent. Every sample 
copy, contains a price list of the goods we 
have for sale, and this way of advertising, en- 
ables us to disseminate information to great 
multitudes without being under the necessity 
of asking them for any pay, unless they become 
regular subscribers. 
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By to-day’s mail I send you a specimen of two 
winged ‘ly chat seems to like bees fora diet, I have 
seen three of them with honey bees, a friend saw one 
with a bumblé bee. and [saw one with a grass hop- 
per. They seem to suck the juice from them. I 
would like to know its name. V. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, Ille., Aug. 22d, 1877. 

The fly referred to is the Asilus Missouriensis, the 
same mentioned on page 49 of "Manual of the Apia- 
ry.” These flies are very strong, flerce and voracious. 
T once saw one of an allied species attack and whip a 
tiger beetle, both of which I then took with my net, 
and have them tramed in our Coilege museum just as 
I took them. I know of no way to fight them success- 
fully. Ld-ubt it they witl ever be numerous enough 
to do serious harm, and besiies, they do much good 
in killing insect enemies which wiil serve as a partial 
offset to their evil work. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., Aug. 8th, 1877. 








If you wish your bees to be sure to die, du- 
ring the coming winter, | know o?’ no better 
way than to do as this fellow does. He says: 


“* Dm sitting sadly on the strand that stretches to 
the water’s brink, and as the day slips slowly by, L 
idiy fold my hands ani think.’ Woailst he is sitting 
on the strand with idly folded hands, his family at 
home may be suffering tor the necessaries of life. He 
should skirmish around, before the day slips slowly 
by, and secure a job at digging a cellar.” 


WINTERING IN THE SOUTH. 

I see in GLEANINGS, page 204, that you say the bees 
in the Southern States die in winter the same way as 
in the North. I think you might have added—when 
bees reguire wintering in cellars or houses; as I nev- 
er knew a colony of bees to perish or dwindle down 
to nothing in this latitude, and all the bees here are 
left on their summer stand, without any protection 
whatever, just as they stood all summer. 

PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La., Aug. 28, ’77. 

I did not mean to say they always dwindled, 
for they do not even here; but reports have 
been given in our back No’s, of much the same 
malady in winter and spring, that we have 
had in the Northern States. Of late, we too, 
have been much less troubled with it. 


Our fall crop of honey bids fair to be the largest for 
many vears. I[ attribute it to a stock law revently 
passed in this county. I noticed many flowers blos 
somiog that were formerly kept down bv cattle roam- 
ing at large. A. X. ILLINSKI. 

St. Clare, Ills., Aug. 30th, 1877. 

Bee-keepers are certainly not the only peo- 
ple who will be benefitted by having the 
cattle kept in proper enclosures. 


SMOTHERING BEES. 

A few days ago, in taking off an upper story I start- 
ed some combs, and robbing set in; I closed the en- 
trance with wire cloth, but it became stopped up 
solid. On opening the hive at night I found the 
comb3 melted down in a heap and bees all dead 
(smothered) except about one quart which were most- 
jy on the outside of the hives. If I had known the 
passage was atopped inside the wires I could have 
saved them. They were so hot I could hardly hold 
my hand inside the hive. A brimstone match could 
not have done it more effectively. 1 have now got 
ventilation on the brain and do not think I shall be 
caught azain in that way. N. A. PRUDDEN. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 22d, 1877. 

Be not too hasty on ventilation ; there seems 
to be something a little obscure about the 
matter. I too have had colonies melted down 
in a short time, where the entrance was cov- 
ered with wire cloth, but have repeatedly 
closed the hive tight with sawdust for several 
days, without doing any injury. In the house 
apiary, I also close the entrances with a wad 
of paper without any bad results, but if wire 
cloth were used the bees would pack them- 
selves so closely against it as to become first 
wet, and then hot, and finally suffocated. In 





shipping bees, we are in danger of having the 
same trouble, unless we have a large surface 
of wire cloth; and I have, during the very 
warmest weather, covered not only the whole 
top of the hive with wire cloth, but the bot- 
tom also. When I adopted the latter precau- 
tion, they always went safely. 


HONEY 1N JARS AND VASES, AND EMBOSSING IN 
HONEY COMB. 


Please inform me if bees will build honey in glass 
jars, or if there is any process kpown by which to 
make them do 80? HENRY VARS. 

Richmond, Texas, Sept. 6th, 1877. 

You can easily induce them to store in glass 
jars, vases, globes, fruit cans or any thing eise, 
almost, by fastening bits of comb, or what is 
still better, fdn., just where you wish the combs 
to be. There is however a difficulty, because 
the combs are liable to break loose and slip 
down, on account of the unequal expansion of 
glass and wax. The remedy consists in ma- 
king a frame of wood or paste board, to hold 
the combs, supported from the bottom. You 
can then have the vase so as to lift off from the 
whole wax structure. Those who are curious, 
can have very fanciful combs built in these 
vases. Friend Boardman of Huron, O., has 
just sent usa section of honey having a cross 
on one side anda diamond on the other, em- 
bossed in the sealed honey comb. This was 
probably produced by taking advantage of the 
propensity of the bees to bulge out their combs 
where an opening presents itself, as We have 
all noticed they at times do, by bulging one 
comb into an opening in the one next it. Now, 
if we should set a board next the honey ina 
section while it was being built, with the fig- 
ure of a cross cut in it, we wou!d have a bulged 
cross in the comb when it was built. To suc- 
ceed in this, we shouid only experiment when 
honey is coming in rapidly, or by rapid feeding. 
We once had several fine glass vases filled with 
honey by simply cementing bits of comb to 
their tops; but the bees disliked the glasses on 
account of the slipping they experienced in 
trying to climb up it, and they swarmed out 
twice before finishing their task. 


Tbe queen ordered is received. and introduced safe- 
ly. She looked to me as though not fertile, but I 
hope she is all right. A. C. WASHBURN. 

Bloomington, Ills., Sept. 8th, 1877. 


The same remark has been made so many 
times, I think it best to state that a queen, 
after a long trip in a cage, does look precisely 
like a virgin queen; but that she will regain 
her accustomed size after being for a few days 
in a populous colony. Queens in small nuclei, 
almost always get small, sooner or later, but 
after having plenty of bees given them, they 
get large and long. 


We are entirely out of surplus queens. ‘Have been 
hard pushed all the season to keep up with orders. 
Bees have been working nicely on buckwheat, and 
are now gathering freely from the large smart weed 
and other fall bloom. Can’t say yet, how many colo- 
nies we will winter. Have now 93, but still onders 
come in. J. M. Brooks & Co. 

Elizabethtown, Ind., Sept. 6th, 1877. 


Bees in this part of the country wintered very 
poorly Jast winter; some persons lost their entire 
stock, others half or more. I lost none. I packed 
mine in dry corn husks 6 inches thick and never saw 
bees winter 50 well. Some colonies gave 11 Ibs. hon- 
ey this season, besides doubling the entire number. 

J. B. Ferauson, Jennie’s Creek, W. Va., Aug. 31. 
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Cur Homes. 


But even the very hairs of your head are all num- 
ered. Fear not therefore; ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.—Luke 12; 7. 

(FIHE Sabbath school I have several times 
“4 spoken of, continues to flourish, and I be- 

lieve to the mutual advantage cf both 
scholars and teachers; at least it has the ef- 
fect of making my Sabbath afternoons, very 
pleasant ones. I wish to tell you of another 
one, because some of the incidents connected 
with its starting, seem to illustrate just what 
1 wish to say in regard to the labor question. 

About 5 miles distant from the school men- 
tioned, there is a small settlement on the rail- 
road, consisting principally of three beer sa- 
loons, and secondarily of various shops and 
houses grouped about them. About }4 of a 
mile “out of town,” is a small red school 
house, where all public gatherings are held, 
that are for any reason deemed unsuited to the 
accommodations of the aforesaid saloons. 

When the matter was discussed of pushing 
the Murphy temperance meetings into this 
place, we were told that they had no religious 
meetings of any kind in the towm and that 
therefore no one went to meeting at all on the 
Sabbath. I afterward found thata circuit 
preacher held a meeting in the school house 
every Sabbath afternoon, but as his flock con- 
sisted of only four members, the people in town 
had never attended, because they had probably 
never heard there was a meeting. Well, we 








had a temperance meeting one Sabbath after- 
noon, and the house was not only well fiiled, 
but many corgregated on the out side, around 


the doors and windows. These were invited 
to come in, but as they kept up a running 
comment while the speaker was talking, they 
were doubtless more at their ease outside. 
Quite a goodly number of names was obtained, 
and for the accommodation of all, it was de- 
cided to hold another meeting in a grove near 
by, two weeks from that time. 

The time came, and when I arrived, rather 
late, for I could not neglect my Sabbath 
school, 1 found a large gathering, but they 
were scattered about the wood in littie groups 
and as before, kept upa regular buzz of talk 
among themselves. They reminded me of a 
good sized colony of bees that had been for 
some time queenless. It mattered not who 
was the speaker, they seemed to have but lit- 
tle respect for his feelings; tinally a very plain 
outspoken one of our number ventured to re- 
monstrate with them, anda group of large 
boys barefooted and in their shirt sleeves, 
talked back to him rather defiantly. I felt a 
little troubled at this, for 1 had pretty well de- 
cided in my own mind, that a Sabbath school 
Was just what was needed in the community, 
and was almost the only thing that would get 
hold of these well meaning, yet uncultured 
brothers and sisters. After the speaker men- 
tioned, the mayor of our town, who was with 
us, ventured on some remarks ; this speaker al- 
though an earnest temperance man is not a— 
well I believe he belongs to the class who call 
themselves modern sceptics, and of course had 
no particular love in his heart for these beer 





drinking people, such as one who has _ been en- 
gaged in mission Sabbath schools, and who 
has seen the power of mild and gentle meuns, 
would be most likely to have. The mayor 
therefore, commencee a scathing rebuke to 
the barefooted six footers who confronted 
him, and told them that boys of their size who 
would come to a religious meeting barefooted 
and with dirty shirts on—their shirtsI after- 
ward saw were cleap, but as they were ofa 
checked material that was somewhat faded, he 
wus somewhat excusable, for his hasty usser- 
tion—were a shame aud disgrace to any neigh- 
borhood, and that it was the duty of the com- 
munity to take them in hand. 

Now, these boys had been drinking, ard it 
is very likely that they had been furnished 
With iton purpose that they might go to the 
temperance meeting and make a disturbance. 
This L looked upon as one of Satan’s plans, and 
I felt that it was our duty asa Christian peo- 
ple, to consider the boys more as objects of 
pity than blame. Of course a breeze was rais- 
cd at once, and a fight was the very thing that 
a large porton of the audience, doubtless, would 
have liked to see. Our minister who was pres- 
ent, approached the boys with several others, 
and succeeded in partly pacifying them. 

Among their number was one in particu- 
lar, whom the mzyor had very aptly designa- 
ted as the lion of the crowd. This tellow was 
a powerfully built broad shouldered specimen 
of humanity, and with his face flushed with 
the drink he had taken, it seemed as idle to at- 
tempt intimidating him by threats, as it would 
to try to drivea two-story hive of hybrids 
without smoke. With us was a lady who 
had had considerable experience with public 
schuols, as well as some in the Sabbath 
schools, and to her our minister appealed ; and 
then told the boys he had promised that she 
should have respectful attention. This she did 
have, so long us she spoke, and then the meet- 
ing broke up. 

Meauwhile, 1 made my arrangements for a 
Sabbath school that very afternoon, and felt 
somewhat embarrassed upon coming before 
the principal trustee of the school house, to 
find that he was barefooted also. At my first 
remark, he looked at his feet and seemed to 
feel ill at ease, and I then felt that I would 
not have him for the world think I thought 
any the less of him on that account. We had 
forced ourselves into the presence of these peo- 
ple, had invaded their neighborhood, as it 
were, With the ostensible purpose of ‘doing 
them good,” and yet we were reproaching and 
finding fault with them on account of their 
manner of dress. 

The house was at my disposal at once, just 
as long as | wished it for such a purpose, with 
a hearty good will that somewhat surprised 
me. I went back to the boys, and invited all 
hands to come to Sunday school. The juven- 
iles came along with but little urging, al- 
though one of them did venture, 

“Don’t b’lieve yer got any cards with pic- 
tures on ’em!” 

“Very well, but you will try me once will 
you not? I amastranger, and you can not 
tell whether I tell the truth or not, but will 
you come and see?” 

Of course he came, and he and his mates 
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were soon out recruiting for me, for I have 
found nothing in the world like giving child- 
ren, new converts, and everybody else, for that 
matter, something to do, if you wish to keep 
up their enthusiasm. Our barefooted Hercu- 
les, was not so easily won. He declined sha- 
king hands even the second time, in spite of 
all I could say, but did consent to go to Sun- 
day school, and breaght all his comrades 
with him. They were supplied with books, 
and very soon we made the house ring, with 

“ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

I then explained that Jesus was the friend 
of everybody, high or low, rich or poor, and as 
I rather expected, Hercules asked if he was 
the friend of those who went barefooted and 
wore checked shirts. I answered as well as I 
could, and when school closed, he took my 
hand cordially and promised to come to Sun- 
day school every Sabbath, and to help it along 
all he could. Can you imagine how much I 
thanked God that he had answered my prayers 
so far, and had permitted me to come off con- 
queror? 

The battle was not over however, for Satan 
seldom gives up at one or two rebuffs; he is 
sharp and keen, and if you begin counting 
your victory too soon, you will usually find 
yourself unexpectedly outwitted. I looked in 
vain for his face the next Sabbath, and the 
next; and as he staid away longer, I hada 
sort of premonition that he would sooner or 
later be heard from, in some way unexpect- 
ly. In fact 1 was anxious to see him, forI 
knew if he came, all the rest of his class, would 
be sure to come with him. I finally met him 
one day on the street, and spoke to him pleas- 
antly. Soon after, he came into the store, and 
I noticed that he seemed particularly taken up 
with a violin that was in the show case; this 
paved the way for an acquaintance, for he was 
a very tolerable player, and I asked him again 
to come and help with the Sabbath school 
work. The next Sunday when school was 
about half over, in he came, barefooted, and 
dressed in a way that very plainly showed de- 
flance. He was accompanied by a half dozen 
others, dressed much in the same way, and all 
more or less under the effects of beer or some- 
thing stronger. Even before they commenced 
to talk aloud, I concluded I had better 
give my attention to them, instead of the class 
I had in charge, and when an obscene remark 
spoken aloud, struck my ear, my face burned 
with indignation. Why should whiskey prompt 
to everything that is low lived and despicable, 
and why should it seem to strike death blows, 
to everything pure and sacred? What could 
induce these men, some of them doubtless 
fathers of children, to become so utterly in- 
different to the example they were setting 
those little ones about them, who were there 
in their clean clothes, and doing the very best 
they knew how, to follow in the straight and 
narrow path their teachers were laboring to 
point out to them. As soon as I could conve- 
niently, | started “ Hold the Fort,” and when 
the singing ceased, I took good care to occupy 
all the time by the best counsel I could possi- 
bly gather, on short notice. Whenever they 
appeared in the least restless, I started some 
hymn that they all knew, and thus kept things 
tranquil until they seemed to have rather lost 





or forgotten their purpose of interrupting us. 
I then asked if some of our visitors would not 
like to favor us with some remarks in regard 
to the progress of the school and bowing 
pleasantly to their leader, asked him if he 
would not say something to the children. At 
this he appeared somewhat embarrassed, and 
finally said he believed he had nothing partic- 
ular to offer. 

“ But you think our school is doing finely, 
do you not?” 

“ Yes, you are doing very wel? indeed.” 

“ And we can count on your assistance oc- 
casionally, can we not?” 

“Yes, boys,” turning to his companions, 
“this school is all right, and we are going to 
help it along.” 

After he got out-doors, I was told that he 
said he was coming again, but that he was 
not coming in the same “ fix” next time. 

He was on hand promptly the next Sabbath, 
and with his feet comfortably clothed. After 
arranging the classes, I took those in his cor- 
ner, for a Bible class, and labored earnestly, 
during the greater part of the allotted time, 
to draw something from the lesson of Paul at 
Corinth. It seemed all of no avail. All my 
remarks seemed to call forth nothing but that 
listless indffference, that most teachers have 
felt so often. I related anecdotes, but all to 
no effect, for if they heard me, they were not 
sufficiently at home, or did not care to smile. 
I could not get hold of them. Finally I touched 
upon the idea of Paul’s working week days, 
and preaching on the Sabbath, and then asked 
them why a minister should have three or 
four dollars a day for preaching only on the 
Sabbath, and doing nothing during the week. 


“Now you boys work hard from sunrise un- 
til sunset, do you not, on the farm?” 

“You bet wedo. And not only that, we 
get up before sunrise, and work after sunset, 
if you count milking and all such, work.” 

This was the first full sentence, I had been 
able to draw forth, and I felt somewhat en- 
couraged. 

“ Now a man who teaches school, has only 
to teach about six hours a day; why should 
he have more pay than you do, or is it really 
right he should have as much ?” 

All were now full of attention, and ready 
with replies. When I had succeeded in get- 
ting them to commit themselves fully, I ex- 
plained to them as weil as I could, the reason 
why some people got great wages, for only a 
few hour’s work, and impressed them with the 
idea that the way was open to every one of 
them to do the same, if they were only willing 
to set right about it, and to pay the price. 

“Boys, if you had a valuable watch that 
needed repairs, you would take it to a good 
workman, one who was honest, and skilful, it 
you could find such a one, would you not?” 
They assented. 

“Such a one, you would have to pay good 
wages, but you would willingly do. so, would 
you not? It would be much cheaper in the 
end, than to have your watch injured by a dis- 
honest man; and besides, the last named, 
would be very apt to make a larger bill, than 
the former. Now suppose you had a boy, 
whom you were anxious to have grow up in- 
telligent, learned, and true. He would be 
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very apt to pattern after his teacher; and we 
therefore want a teacher, who is the very soul 
of honor. It isafar more serious thing to 
have a boy spoiled, than a watch. If the 
teacher taught temperance and honesty during 
the day, and then went off and got drunk 
nights, he would not be worth avery big 
price would he?” 

‘‘But we pay a big price, and they are not 
honest then.” 

“Do you think honest people are scarce ?” 

“Yes.” ; 

“This makes the matter still worse, as we 
shall have to pay all the more when we fiod 
them, for the laws of demand and supply, gov- 
ern this commodity as well as all others. 
On the other hand there is the greater induce- 
ment, for us to be honest. Now, a minister is 
of still more moment to us, for he not only 
takes charge of our children. but of grown up 
people as well, and if we should make a blun- 
der in our choice of him, there would be great 
danger of a general corruption all through. 

“Tf you had 10 hives of bees, and 9 of them 
were industrious while the tenth was doing 
nothing but rob the others of their stores, all 
might get along very weil; but if 9 were rob- 
bers and but one honest workers, the whole 
apiary would soon cometoruin. It is so with 
the human family. Ifa man is so bad as to be 
a couaterfeiter or highway robber, he prefers 
that the rest of the people should be honest 
hard workers, or there would be no money for 
him to steal; so even he would like to havea 
good honest minister to set people a good ex- 
ample; and such men frequently pay hand- 
somely for the support of a good minister. It 
matters not what we are, if we employ anybody 
we want him honest; if honest hands are 
scarce and command large pay we must pay 
the price; and if they are to do very important 
work, where something of great moment is 
given entirely to their care, we must pay a 
still greater price. If, added to honesty we 
want aman educated and fully posted in all 
modern improvements, and fully alive to all 
the affairs of our nation and others, I tell you 
my friends we ought to be happy if we can get 
such teachers of the people at any price. 
Meanwhile, if we crave high wages, let us try 
our level best to be honest too; for honest and 
well informed men are now being sought out, 
and hunted up, for almost all avenues of busi- 
ness. 

“ But we are honest! Are we? There are 
quite a number of us, and it has just been said 
that honest men are very scarce. Is it not 
rather probable, that we average just about 
‘ike the restof humanity, and that every one 
of us can doa great deal better? I know of 
one person at least, that can.” 

School is dismissed. 


P.8.—Perhaps some of you would care to 
know more of the young man whom I men- 
tioned last month. Well, he is at this very min- 
ute setting the type for these very words. He 
is on hand promptly every Sabbath at both the 
mission Sabbath schools, has a class usually, 
in each, works as steadily asa clock during 
the week, when he is notin the tops of the 
highest trees in the woods cutting out bees. 
And by the way, it was he who gave me almost 
my entire lessons in getting the bees from a 





tree. He has nowa swarm of his own that 
was taken from a tree, and they are prospering 
most beautifully, with the assistance of daily 
rations of brown sugarin one of the wooden 
feeders. In return for the lessons I tried to 
give him a few months ago, he has taught me 
—and you, howto take wild bees. It may 
take some practice however, before we can 
handie an axe ina tree top as he does, and 
then climb out on the limbs while said top 
goes crashing to the ground. 

I have goud reasen to think that while he is 
doing this dangerous work, he remembers who 
it was that said “ even the very hairsof your 
head are all numbered, fear not, for ye are of 
more value than many sparrows,” and that 
the same loving Father is watching over us, 
whether in the Sabbath school doing the best 
= can, or smid the topmost limbs ofa giant 
elm 





DEPOSITORY OF. 


Blasted Hopes, 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


FRIEND sent for GLEANINGS about two weeks 





A ago. Il have read them al! through about three 
eet) times, and know more about bees than I could 
have learned in 20 years without them. I had 22 
hives of black bees last fall; built them a tight house 
for winter, housed them in Dec. and all were nice 
and strong, with plenty of brood, the 10th of Feb. 
when it came off very warm and continued «60 until 
after the first of March. Thinking we would have 
but litthe more cold weather I tore my house down, 
and in 3 days my bees were covered with snow, and 
the weather was coider than it had been before, du- 
ring the winter. | got6into asmall cellar and the 
balance had to stay in the cold; the result was I had 
9 weak swarms the first of May. So you will eitber 
have to make a separate place for me in GLEANINGS, 
that of ** blasted fools,” or do as I did with my bees, 
leave me “out in the cold.” Lhave uow 18 strong 
swarms, which I don’t think will be used as roughly 
as they were last winter. 

When is the best time to get Italian queens? I wish 
to pete ors for my hives. I have never had a book 
on bee-keeping to look at until I got GLEANINGs, and 
ali [have to say is, I wish it came every d—— well, 
week, at least. 

I have had but little surplus this season. Now, if 
you put me in the column I spoke of, don’t leave me 
there by not answering my questions, because I want 
to succeed with my bees; and with GLEANINGS’ help 
I will succeed. There now! 

Wo. L. KING, Sodus, Mich. 


We sometimes feel that we have made fools 
of ourselves, friend K., and it may be a good 
thing to feel so sometimes, if acknowledged 
ignorance really 7s the beginning of wisdom. 
Your experience only illustrates what we have 
all been learning of late, that the bees need 
protecting more in the spring when rearing 
brood largely, thanin the depth of winter. I 
would advise dollar queens for all general pur- 
poses, and in fact nearly all the queens now 
sold are of this kind. They can be introduced 
any mouth in the year when bees fly. Say from 
March until Oct., inclusive. We usually do 
the heaviest trade in themin Aug., and Sept., 
many are sent by mail as late as Oct., and some 
have been sent safely in Nov. 





1 made the mistake of many bee-keepers, in not 
adopting the Langstroth hive. If I were to begin 
again, I should do so. Don’t like to change now. 

EUGENE SECOR, Forest City, Iowa, Sept. 10, ‘77. 
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GOOD NEWS. 
HOW TO WINTER BEES FOR 50C PER COLONY. 








FEW days ago a colony was found that 

would let any bee that wished, go in and 

help himself, as long as there was any 
honey in the hive. In vain we tried to stir up 
a spark of spunk in them; they seemed to have 
lost, or never had, the keen sense that ordinari- 
ly enables bees to distinguish thieves from 
their own inmates. They were well marked 
Italians, and gentle, of course, but I was tired 
of giving them combs of honey, only to let the 
other bees learn bad habits, and demoralize 
the whole apiary. I had almost determined to 
let them suffer the result of their own folly 
one day when out of all patience with them, 
but then came the thought, as it often does, 
perhaps this case too, was sent me for the 


“purpose of doing me good, and unfolding some 


great lesson, if l would only receive it mildly 
and patiently, instead of getting cross about it. 
* Well you tittle scamps, what ¢s'the lesson a 
body is to learn of you? I guess it must be 
candy,” I said mentally, and went and brought 
some. The robbers were on hand, and as soon 
as | left the hive, they piled in to see how much 
honey I had furnished this time. They worked 
some on the candy, but it was too slow busi- 
ness, and I finally stopped the robbing entirely 
by scenting their hive with essence of rose, 
and the hive of the robbers with camphor. The 
morning after, all bees that were perfumed 
with camphor, were led out by the ear, or per- 
haps leg, as soon as they made an appearance. 
Under the candy treatment, the combs soon 
tilled up and every thing began to prosper, but 
being quite busy I began wondering if there 
were not some way of giving them a “big lot” 
at one “dose.” Candy bricks could be put on 
the frames, it is true, but after they were con- 
sumed, the bees were quite apt to build combs 
above the frames instead. Putting a heavy 
trame of sealed honey intoa hive seemed the 
most satisfactory way, and I called the boy 


-who makes the candy for the queen cages, and 


told him I wanted a cake of just such candy, 
made inside of a Langstroth frame. He soon 
exhibited two of them looking and feeling like 
blocks of marble, and one was at once hung in 
& nucleus hive that had an especial fancy for 
swarming out every Sabbath when I was away 
at Sabbath school, just because they had too 
few bees, and too little honey. They at once 
filled their combs as if it were clover time, and 


yet it was all done so quietly, that not a robber 


even “smelled” feeding. One such comb weighs 
7 lbs. and a pair of them, I verily do believe, 
would winter a large colony that had not one 
drop of stores; you could pack them up as 
snug!y as you chose in your chaff cushions, 
and after their candy was all gone, they could 
build a comb inthe frame that contained it, 
just as well as not if it happened to be left in 
the hive until spring time. A very good col- 
ony, could be fixed up on 4empty combs placed 
hetween the two slabs of candy, and can you 
think of any possible way of putting their food 
in amore compact form? Do you ever have 
your nuciei swarm out because they in some 
way get out of honey? Well, if you will make 
the little hives so as to hold 3 frames, and have 





the back one contain candy, you can run them 
all summer, even if it is the worst season you 
ever knew, without any solicitude in the mat- 
ter. Lots of eggs were laid in the hive that 
had been robbed so long, but as they were en- 
tirely out of pollen, no larvae made its appear- 
ance. The candy boy was again called, and 
desired to make some more, but to put 1-10 
part of it wheat flour. This looked all right, 
and another lot was made of 44 flour. The 
bees ate this in preference to the pure sugar 
candy, and soon had a nice lot of brood. Just 
about this time, the following letter came to 


hand: 

I have been keeping house for the last 46 years and 
keeping bees more or less tor the last 40 years. Your 
GLEANINGS is all new to me and I don’t know where 
to begin. I have never séen an Italian bee; my bees 
are ail black, in box hives and don’t do me much 
good; stili l hke to have them about me. The moth 
is very troublesome here and with all [can do, they 
devour some oi my hives. 1 want to get some of thu 
Italians in your best hives, and try my luck. 

i see you recommend syrup maue trom coffee sugar 
for reading, Sone. This is very good, but in addition 
to this | have usea light wheut bread. 1 cut a 
slice about one inch thick, then pour on mojasses un- 
til the bread is saturated thoroughiy, lay it under the 
hive and they will come down and eat it up crust and 
ali. This 1 commence about the first of March, or 
sooner if I see the bees are in want. In this way [ 
can take a weak hive through vn 2 lbs. of sugar and 3 
lbs. of bread, 1 think this is cheaper than ail molas- 
ses, and then my bees don’t dwindle away in April or 
May and die. * Man can not live on bread alone.” 

A. POWELSON, Black Creek, O, 

In the same mail, came also the following. 

Some 3 weeks ago 1 made 4 new swarms in the tol- 
lowing manner: Having shaken and brushed all bees 
trom the frames ot 4 hives into 4 empty ones, | placed 
the latter on the old stands and removed the former to 
the place of 4 other tull hives, which | placed on new 
stands. I began to feed the 4 new ones with corn or 
grape sugar made into syrup and say 1-10 honey mixed 
with it. The bees took it eagerly aud began building 
comb immediately. ‘They have now sealed brood anu 
the hives are, say } to ? tull of comb, and some of the 
syrup is sealed. ‘the comb is very white—remarkably 
so. The sealing of the celis containing brood has 
goentien look, cifferent from the ordinary appearance. 
We have had very tittle honey gathered lately and 
judging by the tasie of what is stored in the 4 new 
hives there has been very Jitile, if any honey mixed 
With the syrup by the vees. Many of my July 
swarms are very light; | would like to ask your advice, 
and shouid be much obliged if you would senda it on 
the enclosed postal card. Query: supposing that the 
young bees in those 4 hives appear healihy when 
hatched out, and that there appears to be nothing 
wrong with the old ones, would you veniuie to iecu 
the sume syrup to the light hives tor wintering pui- 
poses? 1 winterina large celiar well ventilated. 1t 
shou!d be remembered that the syrup is beautifully 
sealed over already. if 1 remember rightly Prot. Cook 
seems to make a point of teed being sealed over, anu 
seems to consider that stores which are sealed are 
therefore good. The sugar is bitter but very white 
and dry and cosis but 4 cis, whereas white cane 
sugar costs llc. Will write and let you know the reeult 
as soon as | am certain of it. JOHN. DICKENSON. 

Milwaukee, Wie. Sept, 9th. 1877. 

The bees which were ted on the grape sugar are 
hatching out all right. J. . sept. 15, ’77. 

I replied that if it were my bees I would risk 
it for winter stores. I fed glucose some years 
ago, but had not tried the grape sugar, which 
I sappose amounts to about the same thing. 
After some inquiry I found where it was made, 
and obtained the following : 

Davenport Glucose 1 irevontering Co., Manufactu- 
rers of Superior Double Refined Grape and Malt Sug- 
ar, Crystal Glucose Syrup. 

- Davenport, lowa, Sept. 12, ’77. 

We will furnish you our Sup. Doubie Refined Grape 
Sugar at 3c in barrels of 375 lbs. and 4c in boxes of 
50 or 100 lus. We mail you a sample free and you 
may say what quantity you want. 

LouIs P, BEst, Sup’t. 








1877. 
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seu yy ot FOR BEE CULTURE AL- 
HABETICALLY ARRANGED. 

For descriptions of the various articles, see our tenth 
edition circular found in April No., Vol. V., or mail- 
ed on application. 
ae price list to be taken in place of those of former 
date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand col- 
unsn of figures; the figures giving the amount of postage 
required. 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10c. 

BEES. 
Bees, full colony amply provided for winter, in 

our new two story, chaff hive (described Nov. and 

Dee.No’s ., °76), tested queen from imported mother, 

safe arrival guaranteed. . (Lawn hive $1 more.). is 2 
The same in a1 story Simplicity IDs rgvictsccese 
The same in old style L. hive with portico, ete...... 2 2 oO 
The same with hybrid queen 10,00 | 
Not provisioned for winter (hybrids in old hive)...... 7,00 | 
Two frame nucleus with tested queen 5 50 | 
The same with dollar queen + 00 

For an imported queen in any of the above, add $5,00 

We think we can prepare bees for shipping safely any 
month in the year; when we fai) in so doing,wé will give 
due notice. | 
10 | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions... 
0| Binder, Emerson’s, for GLFEANINGS 

| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs) 
Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame making. . 

Whe of the above is given free with every 100 frames, ‘or 
1060 corners. } 

| Barrels for honey, $2,50; waxed and painted... .$3,50 | 

Buzz-saw, foot-power, ro ek circular with cuts free 
ona ayy Two saws and two gauges included. $35 (0 | 
0 | Buzz-saws. extra, 6 in. 1,50; 7 in. 1.75; 8 inch.. 2 00) 
60 | Buzz saw mandrel and boxes complete for 6 inch 

| IN on did ok Suen naekelnd hacawan caked uack ars -- 500} 

| The same for 7 and 8 inch saws (not mailable).. 8 00 | 

Comp Foundation Machines complete. ...$30 to 100 00 | 

Somb basket made of tin, holds 5 frames, has 

ee Hamel cover and pair of Hhandighs.i.ocscseecenc 150) 

Chaff cushions for wintering 30 | 

Chaff cushion division boards 

alf os without the chaff, and postage 5 and Se. 
= | Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, per tb. 

4 Corners, metal. per hundred.......+. tiene 

: top only..... each iee lane 6ie.0.d'e : 
15 | bottom, per hundred | 
On 1,000 or more a discount of 10 per cent. will be made, | 
and on 10,000 25 per cent. The latter will be given to | 
those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

| Corners. Machinery complete for making.. 

10} C eps for transferring, package of 100 
0 | Cards, queen registering, per doz. 6c, per 100.. 
1| Cages, wood and wire cloth, provisioned, see p. 214 
12 Per UOZ.ceeseee- 
Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard...e+...++++ 
Duck, for feeding.and covering the frames—bees 
do not bite it—per yd. (29 inches wid 20 
Extractors, according to size of frame $1 ‘50 to | 00 
= inside and gearing,including honeygate 5 00 


“ 





17 | 


sé “ 


Hoops to go around the top (per doz. $5.) 

Feeder, Simplici ity. (see page 239) 1 pint 

Feeders. 1 q’t, tin, pepper box style 

The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story... 

F rames W ith Metal Corners.......-++++eeeees 
“* Sample Rabbet and Claeps.-.- 

Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trellises 

per Ib. (about 100 feet)........seccceees 

0| GL nee - ol’s 1 and II, each 7Be.y Vol Iv 

0 | = 1. III, second-handed 

Q| fr four volumes neatly bound..... 

Bs * — unbound......... 

5) | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm.. 

25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering... 


SIMPLICITY BEE-HIVE. 

One body and 1 cover in the flat, as sample to work 
from one sample frame and sheet of duck in- 
elud 

One story hive for extractor (body 50c—2 cov ers 
60c—nailing and painting 20e—quilt 25c—10 frames 
60ce—crating 1c) 

One story hive for comb honey is precisely the 
same as the above, substituting 2 frames of sections 
for 4 meta] cornered frames....-..scesceeecceeeeees 

The above 16 sections will be fitted with fdn., and 
starters ready for the bees, for 15c, and the tin sepa- 
rators added for l0c, making whole com lete..... ee 50 

The above two hives contain everything used in a 2 
story hive. We simply use another body filled with frames 
or sections, for a 2 2 story hive. 

For a 2 story hive for the extractor, add (to 1 story 
2 25) body 50c—nailing and painting 10c—10 frames 








“ 


2 25 
25 | 


2 


| 25 | 


60c—crating 5c, making complete 2 story containing 
20 frames 

For a 2 story hive for comb honey add (to 1 story 
2 25) body 50c—nailing and painting 10e—6 frames 
of sections 78c—1 metal cornered frame 6c—crating 
6c, making complete 2 story containing 7 frames and 
64 sections........+.0. 

If filled with fdn. starters 60c—if also filled with tin 
separators 40c, making $4 75, if two latter items are 
wanted. 

An upper story filled with sections, fdn. starters 
and all ready to be set over any L. hive.....-+.-++++- $2,75 

To prepare the above hives ‘or winter, put in place of 
the 2 outside frames chaff cushions, price 20¢ each, and 
a thick one on top 30c. 

Tron frame to gauge size of above hives, and to 
hold them true when nailing, size 20}xX16 imside.... 50 
CHAFF HIVE FOR OUT: DOOR WINTERING, 10 
frames below, and 14 frames or 80 section 
boxes bove, well painted and finished com- 

| rlete (Lawn hive $1 more.)....... $5 00 

If filled with fdn. starters and separators, $1. 25 more. 

Without frames chaff or paint, as sample to work 

from 2 50 

These hive , if supplied with stores, will, we hope, 
need no attention whatever, from the time honey 
ceases until it comes again the next season. 

Two frame nuclcus hive, neatly painted 

For price list of hives in the flat, see Sept. No. 

0 Kniv e8, Honey (3g doz, for $4.25, or % by Exp.) 

curved point $1.15..per % doz 
Labels nl honey, in blue and gold, dark bronze and 
gold, or in white printed in two-colors, furnished 
with your own address, and source from which the 
honey was gathered, already gummed, post paid by 
mail, (no order ree’d for less than 250). At these 
low rates, the full number mentioned must be or- 
dered without the change of one single letter of the 

1000, $3,25 ; 500, $2,40; 250, $1, $0 

0 Nai ithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary 

| Lamp, Nursery for hatching queen cells as built 509 
0 | La.vae, for queen rearing, from June to apt 2% 
15 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box... 3 00 
0| Prepared objects for above, such as bees* 

" wing, sting, eye, foot, etc., each 25 
| Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo’ s, (150 Photo’s) 1 2 
| Magnifying Glass, POCKet......cccccecssccess 
| - Double lens, brass, on3 feet 100 
| Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cushions 
| per yard, pretty stout, but not good as + eee 
| Parafine, for waxing barrels, per pound.. 
0} Photo. of House Apiary and improvements. . 
2 | Rabbets, Metal per foot 

SECTION BOXES IN THE FLAT, PER 1 ,000. 


1 00 


6 25 


0 
0 
7 


| Any dimensions not exceeding 2x5x5 


The above is 50 cubic inches; for larger sizes add 10c 


| per 1,000 for each additional cubie inch or fraction of an 
| Inch, outside measure. Extra prices for less than 500. 


Just right to fit in L. frames, 2x44 x4¥ 9 50 


| Sample by mail with fdn 5 


If the grooving for holding the fdn. is omitted, 25c less 

per 1,000. Sections weigh from 7 to 10 lbs per 100. 
L. frame made 2 inches broad to hold 8 sections 
25 | The same with 8 sections........-..e+eecsoeeees 
25 | The same furnished with fdn. starters all ready 
for the 20 

Adding tin separators to either of the above will in- 
crease the price 5c, and the postage 6c. 

6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, ete. each 5 
5 | Sheets of duck to ‘keep the bees from soiling 

_ or eating the cushions 
Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of honey. 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, Per OZ+++ + 
Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings ......... 

Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per \b.. 

“ ‘Summer Rape. Sow in June and July. : 
Chinese Mustard, per oz 

*“* Mignonette per Ib. (20c. per 0z.) 

“ Mellilot. or Sweet Clover, per lb........- 
Silver Hull Buckwheat (peck by = “, 
Smoker, a s (to Canada 15c extra) . 
aM Doolittle’s 4 2 
Bingham’s ........-... Pan $1 00, 1 60, 1 
OUR OWN, see illustration in Sept. No 
2] Tacks, Galvanized...... 

5 | A in id wah iptdngences 
0 | Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk).. 
0| The same, all of tarletan (almost as good)... 

| Wax Extractor 

| Copper bottomed boiler for above 
5 | Wire Cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per sq. ft. 

by - Queen Cages........-5-. 

“ Above is tinned.and meshes are 5 and 18to ‘the ‘inch: 

3 | Painted wire cloth, 14 mesh to the inch, per 


5 


“ 





“ 


“ee 


7 
All goods delivered on board the ‘cars here at prices 
named. I, ROOT, Medina, O. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements will be received at the rate of 20 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we :equire that every Advertiser sat- 
isfies us of ee and intertion to do all that 
he agrees, and that his goods are really worth the 
price asked for them. 


- FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We will sendasample copy of the BeesMeeper’s 
Magazine, post-paid, to any person in any way inter- 
ested in Bees or their Products, or in the apparatus 
so successfully used in modern management. Just send 
your name and address to A. J. KING & CO. 

Stf 61 Hudson St., New York. 





Every Bee-keeper should subscribe for it. 


The American Bee Journal 


Is the best scientific and practical Journal of APICUL- 
TURE in the world. The most successful and experienced 
Apiarians in Europe, as well as America, contribute to its 
pages. In fact, it is the oldest and largest BEE PAPER in 
the English language. $2. Per Annum. Send a Stamp 
+ a Sample Copy. Address THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

t 


CASH FOR BEES-WAX. 


We are paying 30 cents per pound for yellow bees- 
wax, in lots of from 50 to 5,000 or more pounds, deliv- 
ered at Syracuse, or 31 cents, if exchanged for white 
wax. If you have any wax on hand, and can deliver 
it at the above price, please do so, and we will send 
you our check on receipt of the same. 

ECKERMAN & WILL. 
Wax-bleachers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


IVIPORTED 
QUEENS 22 


We are receiving queens from the best districts in 
Italy, which we will sell at $5. each. 

This price being very near cost no discount can be 
given on the dozen. 

Having ordered queens sent to us every two weeks, 
we expect to fill orders without delay. 

We will deliver at express office here in box as re- 
ecived, or forward by mail, as requested. 

No queens raised this season or circular issued. 

Registered letter or money order sent at our risk. 

C. W. & A. H. K. BLOOD, 

P. O. Box 234. Quincy, Mass. 


— 
o-4 








Stf 


184 Clark st., Chicago, Ill. | 











Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform price 
of 20c. each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 
Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c. each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 
Italian Queens the coming season for $1.00 each, under 
the following conditions: No guarantee is to be as- 
sumed of purity, safe delivery, or anything of the 
kind, only that the queen be reared from a choice, pure 
mother, and had commenced to lay when they were 
shipped. They also agree to return the money at any 
time when customers become impatient of such delay 
as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, put 
up neatest and most securely, will probably receive 
the most orders. Special rates for warranted and 
tested queens, furnished on application to any of the 
parties. Names with *, use an impo queen moth- 
er. If wanted by mail, send 10c. extra. 

*Wmm. W. Cary. Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 

*J. Oatman & Co., Dundee, Ill. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt, C. H., West Va. 6-6 


3-2 


*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-12 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. = 
1-12 


* Albert Potter, Eureka, Wis. 


Wm. J. Andrews, Columbia, Tenn. 2-2 


*J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. 5-1 
Miss A. Davis, Holt, Ingham Co., Mich. 5-4 
D. A. Pike, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 5-6 
*W. A. Eddy, Easton. Adams Co., Wis. 611 
*E. C. Blakeslee, Medina, Ohio. 6tfd 
*A. 1, Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-6 
*J. Shaw & Son, Chatham Center, Medina Co., 0. S8tfd 
*M. L. Stone, Mallet Creek, Medina Co., O. Stfd 
*J. H. Townley, Tompkins, Mich. 9-10 





Bees for Sale. 

We whose names appear below agree to sell a good col- 
ony of italian bees with tested queen, in new one story 
hive, for $10,00. Ifin an old hive, $1,00 less. Safe arri- 
val guaranteed. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

J. H. Townley, sophie, Mich. 

O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Mich, 
Hive Manufacturers. 

Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

M. S. West, Pontiac, Mich. 6-5 

Geo. W. Simmons, Newark, Del. 1-12 

Isaac L. Parker, McMinnville, Warren Co.,, Tenn. 3-2 
Cn FOR BEE HUNTING, $2.50. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
ESTED QUEENS for $2.50, with 2 frame nucleus 
full of brood and bees $5.50, five for $25.00; all from 


imported mother. The same with a dollar queen $4.00. 
E. C. BLAKESLEE, Medina, Ohio. 


9-10 
Rx. 








